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FIFTY-THREE DAYS IN THE OPEN-—-A HUNT FOR MIXED GAME IN THE 
CANONS OF THE SIERRA MADRES 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


PART I 
OOKING far away to the west across 
L the great expanse of sun-scorched 
veldt, the huge, jagged peaks of the 
Sierra Madre loomed up ever so clearly 
against the skyline. The sun was just go- 


ing to rest, and the scene, with its ever- 
changing colors, was glorious beyond de- 
Long threadlike clouds lingered 


scription. 





close above the peak tops, now pink, now 
scarlet, then deepening as the light waned 
and slowly died away, leaving the lofty 
summits in a cold, blue haze that made them 
stand out bold, grim and forbidding. All 
the world shuddered, for night had come 
and the night prowlers yawned, stretched 
themselves and went their many ways; 
and so the darking hours slipped by until 


























“FOR FIVE DAYS WE RODE TO THE WEST” 


a gray light in the east indicated the be- 
ginning of another day. 

At full sunrise, upon gazing upon the 
same veldt, a little cloud of dust rose, 
caused by nothing more ner less than a 
pack-train. The horses and mules, ten 
of them in all, threaded their way along, 
single file, while at the head rode Hi and 
myself. Hi, which is short for Hy-rum, 
was to be with me again this year in the 
capacity of head guide. Manuel, our mozo, 
followed on behind, keeping the animals 
up in their places. Spot, a shepherd dog, 
and five hounds completed the outfit. 

For five days we rode to the west, cross- 
ing the open and slowly ascending the 
foothills; then climbing up in the moun- 
tains until we reached and crossed the 
Great Divide where it reaches the height 
of 9,000 feet above the sea. On the third 
night we camped in Cave Cajion, taking 
its name from the many strange cave for- 
mations. The caves started by the hand 


of nature, and were then taken up and 
completed by the prehistoric cave or cliff- 
dwellers. This ancient race were dwarfs, 
proven by the many skeletons which have 
been exhumed, and by the diminutive size 
of the rooms and their doorways. Of all 
the many caves and cliff dwellings in 
which the cafion abounds there is none 
more interesting than the great “Olla” 
cave with the huge “olla” or vase, twelve 
feet high, built to hold their grain, which 
stands at its entrance. Extending far back 
into the dark recesses of the cave are 
many small rooms, whose outside wails 
are decorated with hieroglyphics, some 
cut, others painted or stained on their sur- 
faces. The winding river is hemmed in 
by great walls of rock running to a dizzy 
height. The scene here at nightfall was 
mysterious, weird, tenanted only by the 
winds: that sighed and moaned down 
through its bottoms and up through the 
crags. 
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After crossing the Divide we descend- 
ed to some five or six thousand feet above 


sea level and made our first permanent 


camp in a great, wild, unnamed gorge. 
The huge, silent hills, sheer walls of rocks 
and giant, solid pines, made one ever mind- 
ful of these fastnesses, and that we had 
at last entered the confines of the grizzly’s 
own domains. There is a vasiness in his 
size and strength that makes him a fit 
inhabitant for these regions. 

Upon the ensuing morning Hi and my- 
self were away in an early start, leaving 
Manuel and the hounds in camp. We pro- 
posed to start out on foot this morning, 
quietly survey the surrounding country, 
look for bear sign, and, as is the custom 
the first day, bring in a little meat for 
camp if possible. It was my intention 
to try and locate where some bears were 
in the habit of feeding, or some point 
they would pass on their way, and then 
to watch at a distance with glasses and 
try to stalk them. If this failed, we 
would try the hounds, although in my 








former hunts I have never been able 
to hold up a grizzly with hounds long 
enough to get a shot, but this way does, 
however, sometimes prove successful. 

There was a chill in the morning air 
«s we climbed the first ridge. I was full 
of energy and curiosity, and one needs 
a goodly supply, especially of the latter, 
in tramping this rugged country. We 
were now silently following along a little 
game trail bordering a box cafion when 
Hi suddenly stopped and pointed down at 
some fresh tracks: 

“Wolves!” he exclaimed. I nodded iny 
head, quite agreeing with him, and we 
quietly pursued our way. This was the 
last word spoken, and we had tramped 
several miles, winding our way in and out 
through the mountains before we felt dis- 
posed to be so incautious as to engage 
in further conversation. We came out on 
a high point and surveyed the surround- 
ings with the glasses. 

“Something moving up on that side 


hill,” said Hi. 
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“AS I APPROACHED WITH THE KODAK HE POSED BEAUTIFULLY” 
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THE AUTHOR 


“Anything that looks like a bear?” I 
queried. 

“No, too small,—looks like a wolf,—yes, 
by George, and there are two of them!” 

I now took the glasses and soon located 
them. They were traveling along with that 
easy stride peculiar to the wolf. Occa- 
sionally they stopped and pointed their 
muzzles skyward, testing the air currents, 
no doubt, for some passing odor. With- 
out any apparent effort, they seemed to 
cover ground remarkably fast and soon 
passed on out of view. They looked seri- 
ous and on busines bent. We continued 
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on some few miles, the day commenced 
to wane, and we must turn towards camp 
to arrive before dark. We felt disap- 
pointed to return empty-handed, and what 
little bear sign we saw was old. Luck 
took a little turn, however, when we were 
a couple of miles from camp. I caught 
sight of a fair buck feeding out on a ridge 
some distance above me. After making a 
careful circle and climbing a little above 
him, I stopped behind some thick cover, 
when he walked out to the very edge of 
the cliff in plain view. A pretty picture, 
and well worth the stalk. The shot was 
an easy one, but at least well-earned. I 
pulled down for his shoulder and pressed 
the trigger, when, lo, with one jump he 
completely disappeared! It was about 
fifty steps to the edge of the cliff and I 
lost no time in covering the distance. 
Upon looking over I could see the buck 
still rolling down into the cafion and 
when he finally stopped I realized that 
the climb down and back again was going 
to be no easy task. Taking a little shorter 
route, but decidedly a steeper one than I 
had ascended by, it was not long before 
] reached my first little prize of the moun- 
tains. 

A short distance from where the deer 
lay I noticed the ground bore evidence of 
a violent struggle. That one of the 
nightly tragedies of the wilderness had 
been enacted here was quite evident, and 
upon close examination I found the carcass 
of a large buck which had been just re- 
cently slain. That the victim had strug- 
gled desperately the torn-up ground and 
strewn hair plainly showed. The slayer 
had covered its victim carefully with dead 
grass and brush. This signified to us that 
it was the work of none other than the 
death-dealing cougar, who at that moment 
no doubt was lying up near by in some 
well-chosen retreat, waiting only to steal 
forth again under the cover of night to 
further satisfy his inexorable greed upon 
his recent victim. 

“We'll be down here at the crack of 
dawn to-morrow with the hound pack,” 
said Hi, “and that fellow’s scalp will be 
hanging up in camp to-morrow night.” 

We cleaned and swung my buck to a 
tree, intending to pack him in after the 
run on the morrow. It was dark when 
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we reached camp and we were quite tired 
and hungry, so we did not linger long 
around the camp fire that evening. Be- 
fore retiring we succeeded in making our 
Mozo understand he must make the fire 
very early in the morning, in fact, some- 
where around the middle of the night. 
After rolling five or six cigarettes he 
finally exclaimed *‘Bueno!” (good), and 
after a few more cigarettes he remarked 
“Muy Bueno!” (very good). Whenever 
he ventured the latter we knew there was 
going to be no doubt about the matter in 
point. 

At that stark hour when night pales to 
day we filed on down the trail like grim 
spectres of the night. We rode our best 
mounts with the pack following at heel. 
As we drew up to the scene of the pre- 
vious evening Hi started Jack off on a 
trail, and as he topped the ridge his long, 
deep-chested baying echoed and re-echoed 
through the cafion. The rest of the pack 
backing him up were now in on the chase 
and the hunt was on! We dug in our 
spurs and took the ridge on the run, zig- 
zagged down the opposite side, then up a 
long swale that led up and out of the 
cafion. It was a long, rough, up-grade 
run, and we knew now that the pack had 
jumped the cougar in the swale and were 
hot on his trail. We swung out on a 
game trail, made one more ascent, then 
dropped from the shoulder of the hill and 
fairly flew across a smooth, grassy mesa, 
still running hard, as we knew such a hot 
chase could not last long, our horses 
straining every effort. Then, simulta- 
neously, we laid back with all there was 
il! us on our reins, throwing our horses 
back on their haunches, for we had unwit- 
tingly ridden to the very edge of a sick- 
ening drop. Some two hundred feet of 
sheer rock ledge fell away almost at our 
very feet. We slid from our mounts, and 
pulled off our spurs to climb down by 
some means or another, for there was un- 
mistakably something doing down in the 
ravine. 

“All we have to do is to get down there 
and that lion is ours,” said Hi; “the 
hounds have got him on a perch near by,” 
he added. It is needless to say we reached 
the bottom but not without scraping off a 
little hide and adding a few more rips 


to our jeans. The creek bottom was 
rocky and hard to travel, even on foot, 
but with gun and camera we hurried 
along with all possible speed, until we 
rounded a point which brought us abrupt- 
ly upon the dogs looking up and barking 
at bay. There, at the end of a twenty- 
foot cleft of rock ledge, crouched the 
cougar, with bared teeth and savage mien, 
lashing his tail, snarling and glaring wick- 
edly at the dogs. My position was such 
that it made it difficult to shoot low 
enough to make a vital shot for fear of 
deflecting the bullet against the rock. I 
drew up my rifle, however, and sighted 
quickly as best I could, not wishing to 
give him an opportunity for another run. 
The shot taking effect too high, the cou- 
gar either leaped or was knocked by force 
of the bullet to the opposite side. Upon 
running up to a point where I could see, 
I found he had taken up his position on 
the slope to fight for his life, though 
wounded and at bay. Having long made 








“PERCHED UP IN THE LIMB OF AN OAK” 
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myself familiar with the characteristics 
of the cougar, I knew that he would be 
unlikely at a time like this to make an 
attack, though they will threaten and do 
all in their power to intimidate. As I 


tifully, baring his cruel fangs and growl- 
ing in a coarse undertone. His eyes, like 
two disks of pure gold, glared in the man- 
ner symbolic all the world over of un- 
compromising animalism. He seemed to 
object as seriously to having his picture 
taken as some Apache Indians I snapped 
about a year ago. Hi handed over my 
.30-40, and with a better-directed shot 
I ended the career of at least one deer- 
slayer. 

He was evidently in the prime of life, 
sleek, vigorous and in splendid condition. 
I found him to contain much more fat 
than any I had previously killed. Before 
removing the pelt we made two or three 
pictures, and put the tape on him. He 
took seven feet five inches of it, and al- 
though I have taken them measuring a 
few inches longer, I believe this fellow, 


approached with the kodak he posed beau- 
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“ENDED THE CAREER OF AT LEAST ONE DEER SLAYER” 


on account of his unusually short tail, had 
easily the largest body. As for weight, 
I had no means of weighing him, and 
guesses at weight are seldom worth re 
cording. 

Then we rode over to the cafion, 
where we had taken up the trail and 
packed in my buck of the day before. 

Around the campfire that night we 
spent a jolly evening discussing the ad- 
ventures of the day. Hi proposed that 
we visit the carcass again the next morn- 
ing with the pack to see if any other 
night wanderer had been attracted by the 
odor of venison. At an early hour, on 
different mounts, found us zigzagging 
down into the cafion until we reached 
the dismal spot. Rather to our surprise, 
the hounds took up a trail again and 
were immediately off, leading us exactly 
over the ground we had gone the day 
before, but on reaching the mesa we 
heard them barking treed. Upon riding 
up we. found an old bob-cat perched up 
in the limb of an oak. After snapping 
one or two pictures of him I tried to 
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rope him, and after one or two unsuc- 
cessful throws only succeeded in driving 
him a little farther up the tree. “Better 
shoot the critter,” shouted Hi, “or he may 
jump out and give us another run.” So 
with a hard-nosed bullet, in order not to 
tear his hide, I dropped the “little critter,” 
as Hi called him, to the ground. 

In the afternoon we lounged around 
camp, preparing the hides and making 
plans for the next day. We had finished 
an early supper and were sitting about the 
camp fire smoking. The flame of the set- 
ting sun smouldered and went out, the 
shadows were rapidly deepening through 
the gorge, when soon a great dark water- 
laden cloud swung low down in the heav 
ens and drifted through the gorge, com- 
ing in contact with a chill stream of air 
vhich condensed it. Then there came a 
great deluge of rain, accompanied by a 
blinding display of electricity. The light- 
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ning hissed and crashed among the tops 
of the giant pines, shivering and splinter- 
ing their boughs. The _ thunderbolts 
boomed and roared through the gorge and 
rumbled up and down as if grumbling 
some grievance against the world. Terrific 
blasts of wind swept down with the rain. 
It was a terrible storm of the mountains. 
For four days and nights it rained, soak- 
ing everything. My blankets were wet; 
sc were the provisions; we could scarcely 
kindle a fire. One night we went supper- 
less, simply discouraged and disheartened 
trying to fight the wet. On two nights 
we made a little smudge in the large tent 
to fry some meat and heat some coffee. 
When it did not rain in rhythmic pitter- 
patter, fierce showers swept through, 
which were worse. The streams that 
were dry before the storm were now run- 
ning with torrents of water. 

On the fifth day the storm broke, the 
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sun came out warm and bright, licking 
up the wet. The wild folk crept from 
their shelters and were on the move 
again; even the birds sang joyfully. All 
nature smiled. I rode three miles to the 
south, where I took up my position on a 
knoll to watch with the glasses a vast ex- 
panse of high hillslope opposite. It was 
sparsely timbered and offered an excellent 
opportunity to sight any animal that might 
feed thereon or saunter past. For three 
days I watched patiently, alone, surround- 
ed by Nature at her best. 

So picturesque and enwrapping was the 
scene stretched about me that the hours 
slipped by surprisingly fast. A little brook 
went meandering through the gully be- 
low, ever singing a lullaby on its way. A 
jay piped up and flew to a nearby tree, 
pouring forth his sweetest notes as if his 
little chest could not contain all his happi- 
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One day a great flock of parrots 
flew over, winging their way South, the 
sun glistening on their brilliant plumage 
of scarlet, green, and gold. A flock of 
Messena partridge came trooping by with- 
in stone’s throw, picking up seeds and 
feeding greedily, while all the time, on 
the very top of a stark, bare-limbed pine, 
blinked a great horned owl. These bright 
pleasant hours were not of his kind; it 
was not until the gathering night that he 
unfolded his shadowy wings and drifted 
abroad in search of meat. For he, too, 
belonged to the killers, and many of the 
nightly tragedies might be laid at his door 
Perhaps with a slashing winnow he would 
drop like a bolt from the sky upon some 
squirrel to seize him in his crushing talons 
and make off. And so the play of nature 
was so absorbing that the hours slipped by 
until the afternoon of the third day. 


ness. 


(To be continued) 





THE CALL 


HENRY WALKER NOYES 


The snowy, pine-clad mountains and the rushing, icy streams 
Are calling, calling ever ’mid the city’s toil and heat: 

“Return to us, O world-worn one, dream the oldest dreams, 
Refresh thy dimming memory with happiness complete 

Beside the rippling shallows where the Speckled Beauty gleams, 
Or glances in the shadows where the pool and willows meet.” 


The mountains call and echo, and the echoes linger still: 

“O, man of mart and money—hast forgotten all of these, 
The murmur of the forest and the music of each rill— 

The scent of pine and laurel, and the hum of honey-bees? 
But hark! a quail is calling from the coppice on the hill, 

And yonder ruddy gleaming is our camp-fire in the trees.” 










































The Codification of the Forest Laws for 
New York State 

On January 15th, 1912, there was trans- 
mitted to the Legislature the report of the 
Conservation Commission in regard to the 
lands and forest laws. Sections 88 and 89, 
referring to the regulation as to cutting 
timber, and exemption from taxes, con- 
tained much that is of vital importance, not 
only to the state but to the Nation. They 
involve two basic principles which are new 
in this country; one the right of the state 
to protect itself from denudation as re- 
gards forest lands of all character, and 
the other the principle of taxing the yearly 
yield of the forest instead of the total 
value of the stand as is now done. Both 
of these sections are vital to the people 
of the state and of the Nation. If the 
first can be fought out successfully it 
establishes a precedent for the first time 
that the state has the police right to 
regulate forest cutting; the second guar- 
antees the forest planter a reasonable re- 
turn on his investment, and therefore will 
make it commercially possible to engage 
in practical forestry on a large scale. 

The first hearing on these two sections 
of the bill were held at Albany on Janu- 
ary 30th before Speaker Merrit, the Camp 
Fire Club being represented by Messrs. 
Pinchot, Houghton, Van Norden, Vree- 
land, Howe and Mr. Miller of Fretp AND 
STREAM. The lumbermen’s Association, 
with Mr. Ostrander as spokesman, agreed 
to the general provisions of the bill with 
proposed amendments by the Camp Fire 
Club committee, but insisted on the right 
to receive compensation for whatever dam- 
age they might sustain through any law, 
the operation of which would hinder their 
realizing the full value of their property. 
The Camp Fire Club committee, Gifford 
Pinchot, chairman, took the ground that 


the state has inherent in itself the right 
of self-protection from forest denudation 
through the exercise of its police power, 
and that to accept the principle of com- 
pensation would in fact nullify the en- 
tire spirit of the act, which is based on 
the fundamental right of the state to pro- 
tect itself. Commissioners Moore and Van 
Kennen acceded to this position and State 
Attorney Burke cited cases in support of 
it, such as the tenement law in New York 
in which the prohibition against building 
tenements on 25-foot lots worked un- 
doubted hardship on individuals owning 
such lots, but the state was entirely with- 
in its right to forbid building tenements 
without compensation to the owner for 
damages in not being able to put tene- 
ments thereon. On this same principle is 
based the power of the municipality to 
promulgate building regulations, which un- 
doubtedly constitute a hardship in that they 
will not permit individuals to put up 
flimsy structures and forcing them to raise 
more money than is absolutely necessary to 
construct a wooden building, the right of 
the municipality being based upon the fire 
protection for the community which it 
demands and enforces by insisting on a 
suitable fire-proof and, therefore, expen- 
sive building. 

In the case of the forests, denudation 
of the soil is an evil which the state is 
bound to protect itself against by statute 
for the benefit of all the citizens, and 
therefore it should not be necessary for 
the state to compensate private owners 
for any damage they may sustain from an 
act prohibiting the cutting of trees under 
8 inches in diameter. 

The lumbermen would not agree to this 
unless some compensation were included, 
but the Camp Fire Club committee could 
not see their way clear towards waiving 
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the inherent principle of the state to pro- 
tect itself by statute against the evil of 
denudation, which was clearly shown to 
be equal in danger to the community to 
the fire risk in cities, the health risk in 
badly constructed tenements, etc. Section 
88, as it now stands in the codification, 
reads as follows :— 

“Regulation as to Cutting Timber. To 
the end that the water supply of the state 
may be conserved, the forests protected, 
and the public interests safeguarded, it is 
herein provided: (1) That no soft wood 
timber, less than eight inches in diameter, 
breast high, and no hard wood lumber, less 
than 12 inches in diameter, breast high, 
growing upon any wild, forest lands with- 
in the towns specified in Section 97 of 
this chapter, shall be cut without the writ- 
ten consent of the conservation commis- 
sion, first obtained, which consent shall be 
evidenced by a resolution duly adopted by 
said commission, and entered at length 
in its book of minutes; and such commis- 
sion may make rules and regulations to 
control the cutting and removal both of 
the timber and trees prohibited, and the 
timber and trees permitted, to be cut un- 
der this section.” 

This section was believed by the Camp 
Fire Club to be in need of certain amend- 
ments to make it more workable and there- 
fore a clause was prepared, providing for 
printed rules and regulations governing 
the cutting of timber smaller than the 
diameter limit for the purpose of making 
roads and trails; cutting accessory lumber 
for logging operations such as skids, poles, 
etc.; and for practicing scientific forestry 
under printed regulations issued by the 
commission. A second clause was added 
authorizing the Commission to recognize 
any committee representing the majority 
of the lumber interests in any county of 
the state and making it mandatory on the 
Commission to confer with such commit- 
tees before making any changes in the 
regulations. 

The lumbermen’s committee agreed with 
the general intention of these clauses, and 
were in harmony with the Camp Fire Club 
committee as regards the feasibility of 
preparing a workable, practical statute 
regulating the cutting of timber, but they 
were firm on the proposition that the state 
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cannot take a man’s property away from 
him without compensation. Their argu- 
ment in brief was as follows: “Here is a 
tree. When you say that I shall not cut this 
tree, you are taking my property from me, 
and since time immemorial this can not 
be done without proper compensation.” 
To our mind, the speciousness of the 
argument rests on the fact that the state 
does not say, “Here is a tree, but, here 
is a forest, all of whose trees you shall not 
cut, thereby denuding the land and en- 
dangering the welfare of the state. We, 
the state, reserve the right to limit the 
quantity of timber which may be denuded 
from the land, as a protection to the pub- 
lic weal and without the necessity of com- 
pensation for alleged damages.” The le- 
gal questions involved in this matter are 
so far-reaching and this principle as re- 
gards forestry is so new in this country, 
though old in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and other countries in Europe, 
that it will doubtless require a thorough 
test in the courts. As no agreement was 
reached between the lumber interests and 
the Camp Fire Club as regards this differ- 
ence, the present status of the affair will 
very probably take shape in the form of 
a division of the statute into two clauses, 
one of which covers practical forest mat- 
ters that all interested parties are agreed 
upon, and the other the right of the state 
to regulate the size of the timber cut. 


Codification of the New York Game Laws 

Prominent among who advised the com- 
mission as regards this codification were 
Marshall McLean of the Camp Fire Club, 
George A. Lawyer of the New York State 
Game League and John Burnham of the 
American Game Protective Association. 
In a recent hearing on the bill, the buck 
law the killing of does was 
ably defended by Seymour Van Sanford 
and there was little or no objection to its 
provisions. 

Everybody was agreed upon the Bayne 
bill being continued with certain modifica- 
tion for the game breeders, and the pro- 
posal for an indefinite closed season for 
quail in New York State had practically 
no opposition. The modification — will 
doubtless go through as it stands except 
that the marine fisheries will be placed in 
a division of their own. 
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“GOOD MEDICINE” ELK HUNT 


A SENTIMENTAL TALE OF HEAP MEDICINE ELK 
AND MUCH GOOD CHEER 


BY COLEMAN RANDOLPH 


no Elk trophy,” I remarked to my 

guide, Edward Sheffield, as I sat 
on my camp bed. Sheffield continued to 
smoke in silence, buried in thought. We 
had trapped and hunted for days over the 
Wyoming Mountains, frequently spotting 
game, but never a head worthy the reputa- 
tion of the guide. Time and again, when I 
carefully brought old ‘“Meat-in-the-pot” to 
my shoulder to draw the bead on some bel- 
ligerent monarch of the Rockies, Sheffield 
would shake his head—“No good.” He 
gave me distinctly to understand that he 
had a reputation at stake, and hoped that 
I would not take out a head that would 
prove a discredit to his professional 
standing. 

We sat in meditation for quite a while, 
disturbed only by one of our four-legged 
friends, who came nosing around, seeking 
attention, until finally rebuffed he retired 
in disgust to make himself comfortable 
on the guide’s corner. 

“That’s right, Josh, you make yourself 
snug in my bed—I will go out and sleep 
under the wagon,” quoth Shef. The dog’s 
only reply to this good-natured sarcasm 
was a brief tattoo with his tail, and then 
he peacefully slumbered. 

“Well, here’s to you, Ed,” said I, as I 
swigged off a night-cap. 

“To you, pardner,” as he touched my 
glass. “Trust it will prove good medicine.” 

It is unnecessary to remind the reader 
that “Good medicine” is an Indian, not a 
medical, expression. 

Anything that makes “good medicine” 
for the hunter is a fetish that spells good 
luck. The fire-water coursed down my 
innocent throat like a stream of lava 


N NOTHER day gone, Ed, and still 


along the sides of Mt. Vesuvius, but it 
was a brand of liquor that was popular 
in that section, and, moreover, it might 
prove “good medicine.’ 


’ 





I slipped inside my great sheep-skin rug 
which I wrapped around me. This rug 
consisted of a number of skins sewed 
together of sufficient dimensions to afford 
ample covering. When the fire in the 
sheet iron stove expired in the tent, the 
freezing atmosphere, ranging generally 
below zero, would solidify the contents 
left in a glass and form icicles around the 
aperture made by- the folds of the rug 
through which I breathed. 

The “Medicine Man,” Sheffield, fought 
his way to comfortable repose by evicting 
Josh, who finally yielded with bad grace 
and sullen remonstrance.. I had barely 
entered the happy hunting grounds of 
dreamland when Josh began a solo, filling 
the clear atmosphere with the full volume 
of his capacious lungs. Neither adverse 
criticism nor threats deterred him; he 
knew his advantage and decided to get 
even. 


Sheffield roused himself in righteous 
indignation. 
“Josh, you lop-eared, freckled-faced 


coyote, choke off that line of talk, or 
there will be sausage meat in camp!” And 
if Josh could have looked at himself in 
the glass he would have seen how nearly 
the description hit him. His ears were 
quite long for a dog, and there were a 
few spots on his forehead. 

Tired nature asserted its claims and 
sleep, overpowering, restful and relent- 
less, soon swept me into oblivion. Josh, 
Medicine Man, and the snow-covered 
mountains of Wyoming crowned with 
lordly spruce, where lurked my quarry 
under sentence of death, existed no longer 
in my thoughts. I was so nearly coma- 
tose, that it was like unto that dreamless 
sleep that lulls the dead. 

When finally my eyes opened, the camp 
was astir. Sheffield was breaking the 
icicles off his beard. Josh was request- 
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IMO, THE BOSS OF THE RANGE 


ing him in dog language to hurry and 
make the fire; Imo, the cook, was gath- 
ering the fuel when he was not frapping 
his arms to keep the blood in cir- 
culation. 

“Come, Sheffield,” I exclaimed, “cut me 
out of here with an axe.” The ice had 
frosted my breath on the sheep skin. In 
a few minutes the stove roared a welcome, 
and a tingle of life responded to a couple 
of buckets of cold water thrown over me 
outside the tent, which completed my 
morning toilet. Breakfast was bolted 
down with a relish, and we were soon 
ready for business 

A short walk, crunching knee-deep in 
the snow, and footing up some steep 
climbs, restored warmth to the body and 
reconciled me to mounting my broncho. 
We had not journeyed far when the crisp 
morning air vibrated to that long whis- 
tle, the bugling so well known to the 
hunter—a note of challenge and defiance. 


Far up on a hillside a brown sentinel 
stood guard. We crouched low on our 


horses and remained still. The distance 








was too great to chance a shot. I cast an 
inquiring glance at Sheffield, who nodded 
approval. “Them’s the horns you are 
after.” 

The old bull cast a glance in our direc- 
tion, bugled again and leisurely trotted 
off. 

“T guess he didn’t git the scent,” sa‘d 
Sheffield. “He seemed in no sort of hur- 
ry, nohow.” 

We urged the horses forward to the 
side of the hill, away from the elk, still 
keeping as low as possible upon their 
backs, and were presently out of view. 

“Now!” exclaimed Sheffield, as he dug 
his stirrups into the horse’s flanks and we 
rode like mad to circle around through a 
gulch sparsely covered with spruce. A 
good, hard ride, and we reined up the 
panting steeds near the crest of a hill that 
sloped down to the gulch. By a swift 
motion of the hand, Sheffield pointed to a 
brown mass quite a distance off. 

“See yonder clump of spruce, ’way to 
the right? Well, make another sneak 
back and git ‘em a-tween us.” 

I hated to beat a retreat, but felt com- 
pelled to yield to necessity. Rapidly 
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“THE PRACTICAL, BUT LESS SENTIMENTAL, TASK OF DRESSING THE CARCASS” 


coursing in and out among the hills with- 
out losing his sense of direction as only 
an old experienced backwoodsman knows 
how, Sheffield at length reached the point 
of vantage. A few scattered elk ranged 
far, and could keep us in view in spite of 
the natural screen if they chose to take 
notice. 

As we rode toward the clump of spruce, 
the danger of detection diminshed. The 
blowing animals were halted just back of 
the trees. 

“Now, git off the hoss, and step to the 
side, lively. It’s up to you!” and Shef- 
field gave me a look eloquent with mean- 
ing. I grasped my trusted weapon with a 
joyous anticipation not unmixed with 
anxiety. “Old ‘Meat-in-the-pot,” if you 
fail me now, your former laurels will 
serve the scrap heap,” I muttered. Then 
when I stood out in plain view of the Elk 
to take aim, their distance seemed much 
greater than I had supposed. 

“Give me the range, Ed.” 

“About 200 yards.” 


The animals began moving in and out 
in a confusing manner. The glitter of 
the bright sunlight on the field of snow 
did not help matters. There were  sev- 
eral bulls in the bunch, but which? 

“Yonder, pardner, in the very midst; 
he’s blanketed by two cows—d——n his 
eyes.” Of course, I would find him there. 
Oh, would he never come out! Another 
shuffle of the pack and my good luck gave 
me the trump, “Ace’s up.” 

“Now, tenderfoot, chuck it inter his in- 
sides, or I'll pis’n your grub.” 

Bang! A wall of flesh enveloped the 
bull, and the herd swarmed over the hill 
Could I have missed? I never felt so 
sure of my aim. Right back of the shoul- 
der I drew the bead, but there’s no time 
for meditation. 

“Mount and after them!” shouted Shef 
field. 

“Did I get the big bull?” I queried of 
Sheffield, as I galloped hard by his side 

“Dunno; maybe.” 

On the brow of the hill we saw the 
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“THE CAMERA PERFORMED ITS NECESSARY MISSION” 














“Good Medicine” Elk Hunt 


herd vanishing in the timber, but that 
does not matter. The big bull lay stone 
dead. 

“Ain’t he a daisy?” shouted Sheffield, 
expanding with animation. “Shake, pard, 
you done noble. What’s more, ye hain’t 
sp'iled me rep’tation.” 

The ball had sped true to the spot. A 


deep crimson, discoloring the snow, 
indicated the deadly character of the 
wound. 


The camera then performed its nec- 
essary mission. Those friends who enjoy 
a tale of the strenuous life of the hunts- 
man appreciate no less a faithful repro- 
duction of the scene where the hunt ends 
in success. 

I have listened to cynics descant on the 
pleasure of hunting big game and question 
whether it pays when one takes into ac- 
count the time consumed, the days of 
fruitless labor that often attend the 
quest, and to offset that the brief interval 
of intense interest when the bead is drawn, 
a rattling peal like a crash of lightning, 
hit or miss; and all is over. Does it 
compare with the more continuous pas- 
time of the shotgun which affords so many 
more opportunities for a shot. Yes, ten 
times yes. If you succeed you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have 
conducted a successful campaign; care- 
fully maneuvered with the aid of a guide 
to obtain your prize, and the days of toil 
and patience are more than compensated 
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by the thrill that pervades when the vic- 
tory is won. 

When our ardor had somewhat abated, 
the practical, but less sentimental task, of 
dressing the carcass was in order. Though 
the meat of the bull is less appetizing than 
the flesh of the cow elk, I had no inten- 
tion of letting it go to waste. 

When we cleaned the elk, we carefully 
filled the body with spruce bows to keep 
out that ever-meddlesome and ubiquitous 
camp robber, the whiskey jack, a bird 
that voraciously attacks any game left 
exposed. 

I had not proceeded far with the guide 
when turning past a clump of spruce, I 
saw another bull standing upon a slight 
elevation. Ed got his “good eye” on him 
and smiled approval. 

“A good 250 yards.” 

“Old Meat-in-the-pot,” sang out again, 
and my cup of joy was filled to overflow- 
ing. The second head was even better 
than the first. 

“Ed, you are a heap good medicine 
man,” I shouted. 

“Now, pardner, we will celebrate,” re- 
plied Sheffield, with a beaming face. 

The flask was again brought into requi- 
sition. 

When the successful huntsman and his 
guide returned to the camp fire to greet 
Imo, the cook, we proceeded to spend the 
evening. 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 

















FROM THE AUTOMATIC BURYING OF THE TAIL OF THE SHOE 


SNOWSHOEING 


HOW TO GO AT IT IN SNOW FIFTEEN FEET DEEP WHERE 


YOU 


NEED TWO MEN AND A 


MULE TO DIG YOU OUT 


BY SHIRLEY C. HULSE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HEY say that one takes an awful 
T chance when he quotes an Editor, but 

here goes. Said he: “The hardest 
thing to do is to get people to write about 
the things they think everybody else should 
know as a matter of course.” If, therefore, 
I manage to get a few of the a b c’s of 
snowshoeing into this story, it should mean 
that the Editor has accomplished some- 
thing and I hope that he may feel that I 
have helped him to do it. 

To begin with, a snowshoe of 14 x 44 
inches has about the least area which will 
carry the average man on ordinary snow. 
For a heavier man or for loose dry snow, 
or for both, a longer shoe will be needed. 
Fifteen inches in width is about the limit 
of comfort. I have used only the tailed 
shoes and should consider them the best 
for all around service, but it is said that 


the tailless “Bear Paw” is easier to handle 
in brush. Some one has said that the 
White Man has never equaled the original 
user—the Indian—in the making of canoes 
and snowshoes, but be this as it may, there 
are plenty of the latter on the market 
which will meet the needs of anyone who 
is likely to read this article. Of course 
you should buy the best shoes you can get. 
Even the best will loosen a bit when very 
wet, and the cheap ones sag into veritable 
clothes-baskets and drag the life out of 
the shoe-er. Never let the shoes get near 
anything that will dry them out too fast 
or too hard. Intense dry heat will spoil 
even a web that has never been wet, and a 
wet shoe must be dried with great care or 
it will shrink so that the next wetting 
will loosen it beyond redemption. 

As to footwear, few of us can get 








YOUR UPHILL LEG 


moccasins which will turn anything but 
dry snow—I speak advisedly on this sub- 
ject. What we all can get, however, is 
the so-called “Hunting Shoe” with leather 
top and rubber foot. This makes a very 
good substitute for the moccasin and in 
lieu of the “Hunting Shoe” one may wear 
arctics over many pairs of socks. Person- 
ally, I like cotton socks next to my feet 
with one or more pairs of woolen ones 
over them. A word here about the “Hunt- 
ing Shoe:” It is usually an ill-shaped thing 
and has somewhere, inside, a_ lurking 
roughness with which to chafe the foot, 
or a vacant space into which the socks 
may trawl and make trouble. I like, over 
my socks, a pair of snug fitting buckskin 
moccasins which serve to take the chafing 
and to keep the socks where they belong. 
Footwear is a matter of lightness, softness, 
warmth and—if possible—dryness. It of- 
fers a field for individual preference and 
ingenuity. 

A like field may be found in the fasten- 
ing which holds the snowshoe to the foot. 
It consists of a band over the toes, just 
below the instep, and another around the 
ankle or back of the heel. These bands 
pass around the heavy thong at the rear 
of the large opening through the shoe, 





















WILL CONVINCE YOU 


and through spaces left in the web for 
this purpose. The object of the harness 
is to allow the heel of the foot to rise 
and fall freely and the toe to play up and 
down through the large opening, while 
the ball of the foot is held stationary as 
regards the heavy thong on which it rests. 
The toe should, of course, miss the cross- 
bar. A tie may be made with one long 
thong but I prefer to have a toe and a 
heel strap, independently adjustable. 
What with thongs, straps and webbing, 
buckles and knots, the different sorts of 
harness are legion. The ideal sort—should 
it ultimately be evolved—will combine 
simplicity, durability, perfect adjustment, 
ease of repairs in the field, the cardinal 
virtue of unstretchableness, and it will 
not chafe the foot nor impede the circu- 
lation. The best I ever had I made from 
the heaviest part of a hide of belt lace 
leather. The strips were cut two inches 
wide, thoroughly soaked and then hung for 
several days with a hundred pound weight 
on each. They were sewed where neces- 
sary with waxed twine, (rivets do not hold 
well in wet rawhide) and fitted with light 
buckles. This harness carried me with 
little trouble and few repairs over many 
miles of the roughest sort of going in the 
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MAY CLIMB ANY SLOPE ON WHICH 
THE SHOES WILL STICK” 


“ONE 


mountains—on wet snow and dry and in 
all sorts of temperatures. Next time, 
maybe something entirely different will do 
as well—and maybe it won't. 

Let us now assume a novice with proper 
snowshoes properly tied on and ready to 
go to it. His theoretical difficulties may, 
I should say, be covered by two consid- 
erations. 

First—he must spraddle enough to keep 
the inside edge of the shoe in motion clear 
of the other ankle and to keep the shoes, 
when both are at rest, one from overlap- 
ping the other. 

Second—snowshoes are so balanced as 
to lift at the front when the foot is raised, 
and the tails either drag or rest on the 
snow, or hang downward when raised 
clear. 

The beginner’s troubles come from step- 
ping on himself and from the automatic 
burying of the tail of the shoe when he 
tries to step backwards. It is very rest- 
ful sometimes to stand with one shoe on 
top of the other and let your legs renew 
their acquaintance for a little while—but 
be sure to start off with the top foot. Ob- 
structions on top of the snow may usually 
be avoided, but the ends of sticks and 
stubs just under the surface sometimes 
run through the web and force one to 
back up. If one wants experience, this is 
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a good time to get the tail of the shoe 
firmly buried before the web is freed 
When backing, it is easy (after you learn 
how) to flip the tail of the shoe clear of 
the snow and straight back or sideways, 
but don’t swing the weight of the body 
with the shoe till you know where and 
how it is going to land. 

The first day I ever had snowshoes on, 
I walked fifteen miles, mostly through 
thick going, and climbed over the top of 
a 3,000 foot mountain. In telling this, I 
wish to emphasize my belief that anyone 
in as good condition as I was in at that 
time could do the same, as far as the 
handling of the shoes is concerned. Of 
course, things happened and I may add 
that I slept well that night. At first I 
had no trouble with the shoes—perhaps 
long past experience with skiis helped 
some. Going through a big burn, full of 
brush and logs, Anton asked me: 

“How you making it?” 

“Say,—I was born on these things!” 
I replied. You see, I knew what was 
coming to me sooner or later and | 
thought that a remark of that sort might 
hurry it up and get it over with. As 
I spoke, I jumped over a log. It was 
not the first log I had jumped that 
morning—not by a long shot—but that 
reply to Anton sure did the trick. The 
tail of one shoe struck the log, flipped 
the point into the snow as I landed, and 
Anton swears that he had to dig for some 
part of me to get hold of before he started 
to haul me out. Later, Anton fell a victim 
to the  stick-through-the-web—back-up- 
and-bury-the-tail combination, and after 
I had assured myself that he was abso- 
lutely helpless and could not possibly get 
out alone, I paid my score and rescued 
him. 

One of the illustrations shows a “Trail” 
we followed through a pine thicket. It 
was crossed by many logs which one might 
walk under in summer. Over these and 
the low branches the snow was heaped and 
arched. Once I fell clear through into 
a sort of cave and had much trouble, not 
only in freeing myself from the mess I 
landed in, but in getting back to the sur- 
face after I was free. Once we both got 
in bad at the same time and out of reach 
of each other and for a time it looked 
as if we were going to stay right there 
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“EXPERIENCE TEACHES DISCRETION” 
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“SNOWSHOEING—JUST FOR FUN” 


indefinitely. From the foregoing it may be 
gathered that one should use discretion 
when traveling alone in a country of 
down-timber and scrub. Rocks are even 
worse. The high spots close to the surface 
are slippery and there are no soft places 
to land on if the snow slides clear as one 
falls. 

One may climb any slope on which the 
shoes will stick and it is surprising how 
steep the slope may be. Do not thrust the 
foot through the shoe into the snow to 
prevent slipping. Much more resistance 
may be had by slapping the shoe down 
sharply so as to embed it evenly and then, 
if possible, do not raise the heel of that 
foot till the other shoe is planted ahead. 
In other words, walk flat-footed. This 
keeps all the web pressed into the snow 
and prevents any little movement which 
would start slipping. Walking flat-footed 
up a steep slope may smack of contortion 
but it will get you up the slope. Take 
it from me that it is easier to get over 
the top of almost anything, on snowshoes, 
than to go around it on a steep side-hill. 
It you doubt this, your up-hill leg will con- 
vince you about the first time you tackle 
a long side-hill stretch. The tails of the 
shoes have a tendency to drift down-hill 
and must be continually swung into line— 
especially the up-hill shoe to keep it clear 
of the down-hill member. Because of the 
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necessary “spraddle” the feet are at a 
greater difference of elevation than would 
be the case on the same slope without 
the snowshoes, and this prevents the up- 
hill leg from straightening. As this leg 
gradually plays out and pesters you relent- 
lessly to bend it less and straighten it 
more, you do not put enough weight on the 
other foot to make the shoe catch in the 
snow, or maybe you step on one of the 
many smooth things that lurk just beneath 
the surface—in any case you slip, the lower 
shoe scoots from under you and you catch 
your full weight on that bedeviled up-hill 
leg. For absolutely perfect effect of the 
unequal distribution of labor, regard 
your legs after a few miles of this sort of 
travel. 

Down-hill is easy—oh, so easy, and 
sometimes you may even coast—but not on 
a crust if you expect to need the webs after 
you reach the bottom. The shoes plow 
along more or less below the surface and 
have a habit of stopping occasionally with- 
out apparent cause. For this reason it 
may be preferred to sit on the tails of the 
shoes when coasting but of course you may 
stand if you like. It may also be remem- 
bered that when one is gaily trotting down 
a restful grade and something happens 





BUT BE SURE TO START OFF WITH THE 
TOP FOOT” 
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“TIAVE YOU MELTED A HOLE IN THE SNOW?” 


to send one asprawl, the resulting anatom- 
ical strains are apt to be much greater than 
when one tumbles on a level. Fall eacy, 
let yourself go with everything loose and 
flying—I would not go so far as to advise 
a course in Delsarte preparatory to snow- 
shoeing but I am told that the Del 

sartian Fall is the safest and most 
graceful. 

When you feel that you have qualified 
in plain, everyday snowshoeing and want 
to do a bit of really fancy work, try walk- 
ing logs. If you can find one—not too 
large—that spans a stream and has a broad 
covering of snow which overhangs on each 
side, go to it but don’t forget to give the 
camera man a chance at your first attempt. 
There are two ways of walking logs--— 
sideways and p'geon-toed—but as there 
should be left a few things for the reader 
to find out for himself, we will not go into 
the details of this particular stunt. 

One should have—and this especially on 
long trips—a few extra thongs; good, solid 
belt-lacing for want of something better. 
Anton and I were once compelled to go 
ten miles on a sharp crust, too thin to 
carry us without the shoes, that cut our 
webs like knives. There had been a thaw, 
and wet snow had fallen from the trees 





till the surface looked like choppy wave- 
lets—then came a quick freeze. The webs 
were still soft from the wet snow of the 
day before and the way they let go was 
something awful. We had plenty of spare 
thongs and we spent about as much time 
in repairs as we did in walking the ten 
miles, but at that it took us nearly all the 
next day to put the shoes in shape for 
further use. When mending the web, it is 
best to slit loops in the ends of the thongs 
and so splice them—slipless knots are hard 
to make with wet leather and besides, they 
use up the material. Three half stitches, 
pulled hard around the heavy cross-thong, 
should secure the end of a web-member, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, a 
single knot may be tied and shoved close 
to the last hitch before the end is trimmed 
off. Of course, there is a limit to home 
talent repair, and really good webbing can 
only be put in by an expert, but the aver- 
age snowshoer should seldom have oc- 
casion to repair his shoes. The front and 
back webs get almost no wear, and | 
have never but once seen a frame broken 
—it is astonishing what abuse they will 
stand—and then it was a front cross-bar. 
This happened when Anton and I fell 
down a steep bank while going through 
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“ONE MAY GO AT IT SIDEWAYS OR PIGEONTOED” 


a very bad cafion at night. I admit free- 
ly that we had no business trying to travel 
at such a time in such a place but there 
were reasons. The break put the shoe 
clear out of commission, but the next day 
we lashed a strip of wood on the under 
side of the broken piece and made it good 
for the forty miles which lay between us 
and camp. I should say that any wooden 
splice should go on the under side of the 
frame. It will catch in the brush about as 
much in one place asin another. If beneath 
it affords an extra hold when climbing 
and on top it may cause an accumulation 
of snow which will add weight to the shoe. 

Snowshoes can take you where you 
can not possibly go without them—perhaps 
you wouldn’t want to go anyhow, and if 
you feel that way about it I hope that you 
may some day weigh two hundred and 





fifty pounds and have dyspepsia and a to- 
bacco heart. Do you know that solitude 
which is in itself satisfying? Have you 
traveled miles through the long white 
aisles of the green timber where the snow 
was so deep that nothing could exist with- 
out wings or snowshoes—where you saw 
no sign of life except for a few grouse 
and rabbit tracks and the half starved 
whiskey-jack that fluttered down to snatch 
a bit of your lunch? Have you melted 
a hole in the snow, kicked the fire to one 
end, rolled yourself in your blanket on a 
pile of boughs in the other end and lis- 
tened to the wolves running while you 
went to sleep? I hope that you have, and 
if you haven’t I hope that you may—if 
you want to—but even if you haven’t and 
never shall, you can get a lot of fun out 
of snowshoeing—just for fun. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Jane Withersteen, mistress of the Cottonwoods ranch, has befriended a Gentile rider named 
Venters and in so doing has angered and aroused the jealousy of Tull, the Mormon elder of the 
village of Cottonwoods. Tull commands his men to capture Venters and have him whipped out of 
the village. Rescue arrives in the person of Lassiter, the famous gun man of Southwestern Utah, 
who forces Tull to desist. Lassiter explains his presence in Cottonwoods by asking to see the grave 
of Milly Erne, having heard that Jane Withersteen knows where she is buried. e does not reveal 
his relationship to Milly Erne but is secretly shown the grave by Venters and Jane. At nightfall 
Vv enters discovers mysterious movements among the Mormons of the village and members of Onna. 
gang of rustlers and is convinced that serious harm threatens the fortunes of the Cottonwood —— 
The following morning Judkins, the only Gentile rider left, comes riding in wounded and announces 
that rustlers have driven off the red herd, attempting at the same time to take his life. Venters 
starts in pursuit with the object of locating the red herd and the hiding place of the rustlers in 
Deception Pass. He meets Lassiter in the sage and forms a friendship with him and at the same 
time tells him what he knows of Milly Erne’s story. She was brought to Cottonwoods as a Mormon 
wife and later her child, a little girl, was kidnapped, and she died without ever finding her again. 
Venters rides into Deception Pass and while exploring it suddenly comes upon the entrance to 
Oldring’s retreat. Two riders come up the canyon, one of whom is the dreaded masked rider. They 
discover him and send a bullet whistling through the sage over his head, whereupon Venters shoots 
them both down with his rifle. 











CHAPTER V. trated into the recesses of the cafion, and 
felt safe for the immediate present. 

He hurried to the spot where the first 
tm 8 directed sharp attention rustler had been dragged by his horse. The 


THE MASKED RIDER 


from the fallen rustlers to the man lay in deep grass, dead, jaw fallen, 

cafion where the others had disap- eyes protruding—a sight that sickened 
peared. He calculated on the time needed Venters. The first man at whom he had 
for running horses to return to the open, ever aimed a weapon he had shot through 
if their riders heard shots. Breathlessly, the heart. Venters dragged the rustler in 
with grinding teeth, he waited. But the  @mong some bowlders and covered him 
estimated time dragged by and no riders with slabs of rock. Then he smoothed 
appeared. Venters began presently to be- out the crushed trail in grass and sage. 
lieve that the rifle reports had not pene- When he rapidly’ strode toward 
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the Masked Rider not even the cold nau- 
sea that gripped him could wholly banish 
curiosity. For he had shot Oldring’s in- 
famous lieutenant, whose face had never 
been seen. Venters experienced a grim 
pride in the feat. What would Tull say 
to this achievement of the outcast who 
role too often to Deception Pass? 

Venters’ curious eagerness and expecta- 
tion had not prepared him for the shock 
he received when he stood over a slight 
dark figure. The rustler wore the black 
mask that had given him his name, but he 
had no weapons. Venters glanced at the 
drooping horse; there were no gun- 
sheaths on the saddle. 

“A rustler who 
muttered Venters. 
He couldn’t pack 
strange!” 

A low, gasping intake of breath, and a 
sudden twitching of body told Venters 
the rider still lived. 

“He’s alive! I’ve got to stand here and 
watch him die. And I shot an unarmed 
man.” 

Shrinkingly Venters removed the rid- 
er’s wide sombrero and the black cloth 
mask. This action disclosed bright chest- 
nut hair, inclined to curl, and a white 
youthful face. Along the lower line of 
cheek and jaw was a clear demarkation, 
where the brown of tanned skin met the 
white that had been hidden from the sun. 

“Oh! he’s only a boy! What! Can he 
be Oldring’s Masked Rider?” 

The boy showed signs of returning con- 
sciousness. He stirred; his lips moved, a 
small brown hand clenched in his blouse. 

Venters knelt with a gathering horror 
of his deed. His bullet had entered the 
rider’s right breast, high up, close to the 
shoulder. With hands that shook Venters 
untied a black scarf and ripped open the 
blood-wet blouse. 

First he saw a gaping hole, dark red 
against a whiteness of skin, from which 
welled a slender red stream. Then—the 
graceful, beautiful swell of a woman’s 
breast ! 

“My God!” he cried. 
girl! I’ve killed a girl!” 

She suddenly opened eyes that trans- 
fixed Venters. They were fathomless 
blue. Consciousness of death was there, 
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a blended terror and pain, but no con- 
sciousness of sight. She did not see Ven- 
ters. She stared into the unknown. 

Then came a spasm of vitality. She 
writhed in a torture of reviving strength, 
and in her convulsions she almost tore 
from Venters’ grasp. Slowly she relaxed 
and sank partly back. The ungloved hand 
sought the wound, and pressed hard so 
that her wrist half buried itself in her 
bosom. Blood trickled between her spread 
fingers. And she looked at Venters with 
eyes that saw him 

He cursed himself and the unerring aim 
of which he had been so proud. He had 
seen that look in the eyes of a crippled 
antelope which he was about to finish with 
his knife. But in her it had infinitely 
more—a revelation of mortal spirit. The 
instinctive clinging to life was there, and 
the divining helplessness and the terrible 
accusation of the stricken. 

“My God! I didn’t know——” 
out Venters. 

“You shot me—you’ve killed me!” she 
whispered, in panting gasps. Upon her 
lps appeared a fluttering bloody froth. 
By that Venters knew the air in her lungs 
was mixing with blood. “Oh! I knew— 
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it would—come—some day! Oh! the 
burn! Hold me—I’m_ sinking—it’s all 
dark. Ah! God! Mercy 3 


Her rigidity loosened in one long quiver 
and she lay back limp, still, white as 
snow, with closed eyes. 

Venters thought then that she died. 
3ut the faint pulsat'on of her breast as- 
sured him that life yet lingered. Death 
seemed only a matter of moments, for the 
bullet had gone clear through her. Never- 
theless, he tore sage leaves from a bush, 
and, pressing them tightly over her 
wounds, he bound the black scarf round 
her shoulder, tying it securely under her 
arm. Then he clasped the blouse, hiding 
from his sight that blood-stained, accus- 
ing breast. 

“What—now ?” he questioned, with fly- 
ing mind. “I must get out of here. She’s 
dying—but I can’t leave her.” 

He rapidly surveyed the sage to the 
north, and made out no animate object. 
Then he picked up the girl’s sombrero 
and the mask. This time the mask gave 
him as great a shock as when he first re- 
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moved it from her face. For in the wom- 
an he had forgotten the rustler, and this 
black strip of felt-cloth established the 
identity of Oldring’s Masked Rider. Ven- 
ters had solved the mystery. He slipped 
his rifle under her and, lifting her care- 
fully upon it, he began to retrace his 
steps. The dog trailed in his shadow. 
And the horse, that had stood drooping 
by, followed without a call. Venters 
chose the deepest tufts of grass and clumps 
of sage on his return. From time to time 
he glanced over his shoulder. He did not 
rest. His concern was to avoid jarring 
the girl and to hide his trail. Gaining the 
narrow cafion he turned and held close to 
the wall till he reached his hiding-place. 
When he entered the dense thicket of 
oaks he was hard put to it to force a way 
through. But he held his burden almost 
upright and by slipping sidewise and bend- 
ing the saplings he got in. Through sage 
and grass he hurried to the grove of sil- 
ver spruces. 

He laid the girl down, almost fearing to 
look at her. Though marble pale and cold, 
she was living. Venters then appreciated 
the tax that long carry had been to h’s 
strength. He sat down to rest. Whitie 
sniffed at the pale girl and whined and 
crept to Venters’ feet. Ring lapped the 
water in the runway of the spring. 

Presently Venters went out to the open- 
ing, caught the horse, and leading him 
through the thicket, unsaddled him and 
tied him with a long halter. Wrangle left 
his browsing long enough to whinny and 
toss his head. Venters felt that he could 
not rest easily till he had secured the 
other rustler’s horse; and, taking his 
rifle and calling for Ring he set out. 
Swiftly yet watchfully he made his way 
through the cafion to the oval and out to 
the cattle trail. What few tracks might 
have betrayed him he obliterated, so only 
an expert tracker could have trailed him. 
Then, with many a wary backward glance 
across the sage, he started to round up the 
rustler’s horse. Contrary to what he had 
anticipated, this was easy. He led the 
horse to lower ground, out of sight from 
the opposite side of the oval, along the 
shadowy western wall, and so on into his 
cafion and secluded camp. 

The girl’s eyes were open; a feverish 
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spot burned in her cheeks; she moaned 
something unintelligible to Venters, but 
he took the movement of her lips to mean 
that she wanted water. Lifting her head, 
he tipped the canteen to her lips. After 
that she again lapsed into unconscious- 
ness or a weakness which was its coun- 
terpart. Venters noted, however, that the 
burning flush had faded into the former 
pallor. 

The sun set behind the high cafion rim, 
and a cool shade darkened the walls. 
Venters fed the dogs and put a halter on 
the dead rustler’s horse. He allowed 
Wrangle to browse free. This done, he 
cut spruce boughs and made a lean-to for 
the girl. Then, gently lifting her upon a 
blanket, he folded the sides of it over her. 
The other blanket he wrapped about his 
shoulders and found a comfortable seat 
against a spruce tree that upheld the lit- 
tle shack. Ring and Whitie lay near at 
hand, one asleep, the other watchful. 

Venters dreaded the night’s vigil. At 
night his mind was active, and this time 
he had to watch and think and feel be- 
side a dying girl whom he had all but 
murdered. A thousand excuses he in- 
vented for himself, yet not one made any 
difference in his act or his self-reproach. 

It seemed to him that when night fell 
black he could see her white face so much 
plainer. 

“She'll go, presently,” he said, “and be 
out of agony. Thank God!” 

Every little while certainty of her death 
came to him with a shock; and then he 
would bend over and lay his ear on her 
breast. Her heart still beat. 

The early night blackness cleared to 
the cold starlight. The horses were not 
moving and no sound disturbed the 
deathly silence of the cafion. 

“T’ll bury her here,” thought Venters, 
“and let her grave be as much a mystery 
as her life was.” 

For the girl’s few words, the look of 
her eyes, the prayer to God, had strangely 
touched Venters. 

“She was only a girl,” he soliloquized. 
“What was she to Oldring? Rustlers 
don’t have wives, nor sisters, nor daugh- 
ters. She was bad—that’s all. But, 
somehow Well, she may not have 
willingly become the companion of rus- 
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tlers. That prayer of hers to God for 
mercy! Life is strange and cruel. I 
wonder if other members of Oldring’s 
gang are women. Likely enough. But 
what was his game? Oldring’s Masked 
Rider! A name to make villagers flee in 
and lock their doors. A name credited 
with a dozen murders, a hundred forays, 
and a thousand stealings of cattle. What 
part did this girl have in those evil do- 
ings attributed to her? It may have 
served Oldring to create mystery.” 

Hours passed. The white stars moved 
across the narrow strip of dark blue sky 
above. The silence awoke to the low 
hum of insects. Venters watched the im- 
movable white face, and as he watched, 
hour by hour, waiting for death, the in- 
famy of her passed from his mind. He 
thought only of the sadness, the truth of 
the moment. Whoever she was—what- 
ever she had done—she was young and 
she was dying. 

The after part of the night wore on 
interminably. The starlight failed, and 
the gloom blackened to the darkest hour. 
“She'll die at the gray of dawn,” mut- 
tered Venters, remembering some old 
woman’s fancy. The blackness paled to 
gray and the gray lightened and day 
peeped over the eastern rim. Venters 
listened at the breast of the girl. She 
lived still. Did he only imagine that her 
heart beat stronger, ever so slightly, but 
stronger? He pressed his ear closer to 
her breast. And he rose with his own 
pulse quickening. 

“If she doesn’t die soon—she’s got a 
chance—the barest chance to live,” he 
said. 

He wondered if the internal bleeding 
had ceased. There was no more film of 
blood upon her lips. But no corpse could 
have been whiter. Opening her blouse he 
untied the scarf, and carefully picked 
away the sage-leaves from the wound in 
her shoulder. It had closed. Lifting her 
lightly he ascertained that the same was 
true of the hole where the bullet had come 
out. He reflected on the fact that clean 
wounds closed quickly in the healing up- 
land air. He recalled instances of riders 
who had been cut and shot, apparently to 
fatal issues; yet the blood had clotted, 
the wounds closed and they had recovered. 


He had no way to tell if internal hemor- 
rhage still went on, but he believed that 
it had stopped. Otherwise she would sure- 
ly not have lived so long. He marked the 
entrance of the bullet, and concluded that 
it had just touched the upper lobe of her 
lung. Perhaps the wound in the lung had 
also closed. As he began to wash the 
blood-stains from her breast and care- 
fully rebandaged the wound, he was 
vaguely conscious of a strange grave hap- 
piness in the thought that she might live. 

Broad daylight, and a hint of sunshine 
high on the cliff-rim to the west brought 
him to consideration of what he had bet- 
ter do. And while busy with his few 
camp tasks he revolved the thing in mind. 
It would not be wise for him to remain 
long in his present hiding-place. And if 
he intended to follow the cattle trail and 
try to find the rustlers he had better make 
a move at once. For he knew that rus- 
tlers, being riders, would not make much 
of a day’s or night’s absence from camp, 
for one or two of their number; but when 
the missing ones failed to show up in 
reasonable time there would be a search. 
And Venters was afraid of that. 

“A good tracker could trail me,” he 
muttered. “And I’d be cornered here. 
Let’s see. Rustlers are a lazy set when 
they’re not on the ride. I'll risk it. Then 
I’il change my hiding-place.” 

He carefully cleaned and reloaded his 
guns. When he rose to go he bent a long 
glance down upon the unconscious girl. 
Then, ordering Whitie and Ring to keep 
guard, he left the camp. 

The safest cover lay close under the 
wall of the cafion, and here through the 
dense thickets Venters made his slow lis- 
tening advance toward the oval. Upon 
gaining the wide opening he decided to 
cross it and follow the left wall till he 
came to the cattle trail. He scanned the 
oval as keenly as if hunting for antelope. 
Then stooping, he stole from one cover to 
another, taking advantage of rocks and 
bunches of sage, until he had reached the 
thickets under the opposite wall. Once 
there he exercised extreme caution in his 
surveys of the ground ahead, but increased 
his speed when moving. Dodging from 
bush to bush he passed the mouths of two 
cafions, and in the entrance of a third 
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cafion he crossed a wash of swift, clear 
water, to come abruptly upon the cattle 
trail. 

It followed the low bank of the wash, 
and keeping it in sight Venters hugged 
the line of sage and thicket. Like the 
curves of a serpent the cafion wound for 
a mile or more, and then opened into a 
valley. Patches of red showed clear 
against the purple of sage, and farther out 
on the level dotted strings of red led away 
to the wall of rock. 

“Ha! The red herd!” exclaimed Ven- 
ters. 

Then dots of white and black told him 
there were cattle of other colors in this 
inclosed valley. Oldring the rustler, was 
also a rancher. Venters’ calculating eye 
took count of stock that out-numbered the 
red herd. 

“What a range!” went on Venters. 
“Water and grass enough for fifty thou- 
sand head, and no riders needed!” 

After his first burst of surprise and 
rapid calculation, Venters lost no time 
there, but slunk again into the sage on 
his back trail. With the discovery of 
Oldring’s hidden cattle-range had come 
enlightenment on several problems. Here 
the rustler kept his stock; here was Jane 
Withersteen’s red herd; here were the 
few cattle that had disappeared from the 
Cottonwoods slopes during the last two 
years. Until Oldring had driven the red 
herd his thefts of cattle for that time had 
not been more than enough to supply meat 
for his men. Of late no drives had 
been reported from Sterling or the 
villages north. And Venters knew that 
the riders had wondered at Oldring’s in- 
activity in that particular field. He and 
his band had been active enough in their 
visits to Glaze and Cottonwoods; they al- 
ways had gold, but of late the amount 
gambled away, and drunk and thrown 
away in the villages had given rise to 
much conjecture. Oldring’s more fre- 
quent visits had resulted in new saloons, 
and where there had formerly been one 
raid or shooting fray in the little ham- 
lets there were now many. Perhaps Old- 
ring had another range farther on up the 
pass and from there drove the cattle to 
distant Utah towns where he was little 
known. But Venters came finally to doubt 
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this. And from what he had learned in 
the last few days a belief began to form 
in Venters’ mind that Oldring’s intimida 
tions of the villagers and the mystery of 
the masked rider with his alleged evil 
deeds, and the fierce resistance offered 
any trailing riders, and the rustling of 
cattle—these things were only the craft 
of the rustler-chief to conceal his real life 
and purpose and work in Deception Pass. 

And like a scouting Indian Venters 
crawled through the sage of the oval val- 
ley, crossed trail after trail on the north 
side, and at last entered the cafion out of 
which headed the cattle-trail, and into 
which he had watched the rustlers disap- 
pear. 

If he had used caution before, now he 
strained every nerve to force himself to 
creeping stealth, and to sensitiveness of 
ear. He crawled along so hidden that he 
could not use his eyes except to aid him- 
self in the toilsome progress through the 
brakes and ruins of cliff wall. Yet from 
time to time, as he rested, he saw the mas- 
sive red walls, growing higher and wilder, 
more looming and broken. He made note 
of the fact that he was turning and climb 
ing. The sage and thickets of oak and 
brakes of alder gave place to pifion pine 
growing out of rocky soil. Suddenly a 
low, dull murmur assailed his ears. At 
first he thought it was thunder, then the 
slipping of a weathered slope of rock. 
But it was incessant, and as he progressed 
it filled out deeper and from a murmur 
changed into a soft roar. 


“Falling water,” he said. “There’s 
volume to that. I wonder if it’s the stream 
I lost.” 


The roar bothered him for he could 
hear nothing else. Likewise, however, no 
rustlers could hear him. Emboldened by 
this, and sure that nothing but a bird 
could see him, he arose from his hands 
and knees to hurry on. An opening in the 
pifions warned him that he was nearing 
the height of slope. 

He gained it, and dropped low with a 
burst of astonishment. Before him 
stretched a short cafion with rounded 
stone floor bare of grass or sage or tree, 
and with curved shelving walls. A broad 
rippling. stream flowed toward him, and 
at the back of the cafion a waterfall burst 
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from a wide rent in the cliff and, bound- 
ing down in two green steps, spread into 
a long white sheet. 

If Venters had not been indubitably cer- 
tain that he had entered the right cafion 
his astonishment would not have been so 
great. There had been no breaks in the 
walls, no side cafions entering this one 
where the rustlers’ tracks and the cattle- 
trail had guided him, and therefore ke 
could not be wrong. But here the cafion 
ended, and presumably the trails also. 

“That cattle-trail headed out of here,” 
Venters kept saying to himself. “It 
headed out—now what I want to know is 
how on earth did cattle ever get in here?” 

If he could be sure of anything it was 
of the careful scrutiny he had given that 
cattle-track, every hoof-mark of which 
headed straight west. He was now look- 
ing east at an immense round boxed cor- 
ner of cafion down which tumbled a thin 
white veil of water, scarcely twenty yards 
wide. Somehow, somewhere, his calcu- 
lations had gone wrong. For the first 
time in years he found himself doubting 
his rider’s skill in finding tracks, and his 
memory of what he had actually seen. 
In his anxiety to keep under cover he 
must have lost himself in this off-shoot 
of Deception Pass and thereby, in some 
unaccountable manner, missed the cafion 
with the trails. There was nothing else 
for him to think. Rustlers could not fly 
nor cattle jump down thousand foot preci- 
pices. He was only proving what the 
sage riders had long said of this labyrin- 
thine system of deceitful cafion and val- 
leys—trails led down into Deception Pass, 
but no rider had ever followed them. 

On a sudden he heard above the soft 
roar of the waterfall an unusual sound 
that he could not define. He dropped flat 
behind a stone and listened. From the 
direction he had come swelled something 
that resembled a strange muffled pound- 
ing and splashing and ringing. Despite 
his nerve the chill sweat began to dampen 
his forehead. What might not be possible 
in this stone-walled maze of mystery! 
The unnatural sound passed beyond him 
as he lay gripping his rifle and fighting 
for coolness. Then from the open came 
the sound now distinct and_ differ- 
ent. Venters recognized a _ hobble-bell 


of a horse, and the cracking of iron on 
submerged stones, and the hollow splash 
of hoofs in water. 

Relief surged over him. His mind 
caught again at realities, and curiosity 
prompted him to peep from behind the 
rock. 

In the middle of the stream waded a 
long string of packed burros driven by 
three superbly mounted men. Had Ven- 
ters met these dark-clothed, dark-visaged, 
heavily-armed men anywhere in Utah, let 
alone in this robbers’ retreat, he would 
have recognized them as rustlers. The 
discerning eye of a rider saw the mani- 
festations of a long arduous trip. These 
men were packing in supplies from one 
of the northern villages. They were tired, 
and their horses were almost played out, 
and the burros plodded on, after the man- 
ner of their kind when exhausted, faith- 
ful and patient, but as if every weary, 
splashing, slipping step would be their 
last. 

All this Venters noted in one glance. 
After that he watched with a thrilling ea- 
gerness. Straight at the waterfall the 
rustlers drove the burros, and straight 
through the middle, where the water 
spread into a fleecy thin film like dis- 
solving smoke. Following closely the 
rustlers rode into this white mist, showing 
in bold black relief for an instant, and 
then they vanished. 

Venters drew a full breath that rushed 
out in brief and sudden utterance. 

“By God! of all the holes for a rust- 
ler! . . . There’s a cavern under that wa- 
terfall, and a passageway leading out to a 
cafion beyond. Oldring hides in there. 
He needs only to guard a trail leading 
down from the sage-flat above. Little 
danger of this outlet to the pass being 
discovered. I stumbled on it by luck, 
after I had given up. And now I know 
the truth of what puzzled me most—why 
that cattle-trail was wet!” 

He wheeled and ran down the slope, 
and out to the level of the sage-brush. 
Returning, he had no time to spare, only 
now and then, between dashes, a moment 
when he stopped to cast sharp eyes ahead. 
The abundant grass left no trace of his 
trail. Short work he made of the dis- 
tance to the circle of cafions. He doubted 
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that he would ever see it again; he knew 
he never wanted to; yet he looked at the 
red corners and towers with the eyes of 
a rider picturing landmarks never to be 
forgotten. 

Here he spent a panting moment in 
slow-circling gaze of the sage-oval and 
the gaps between the bluffs. Nothing 
stirred except the gentle wave of the tips 
of the brush. Then he pressed on past 
the mouth of several cafions and over 
ground new to him, now close under the 
eastern wall. This latter part proved to 
be easy traveling, well screened from pos- 
sible observation from the north and west, 
and he soon covered it, and felt safer 
in the deepening shade of his own cajfion. 
Then the huge notched bulge of red rim 
loomed over him, a mark by which he 
knew again the deep cove where his camp 
lay hidden. As he penetrated the thicket, 
safe again for the present, his thoughts re- 
verted to the girl he had left there. The 
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afternoon had far advanced. How would 
he find her? He ran into camp, fright- 
ening the dogs. 

The girl lay with wide open dark eyes, 
and they dilated when he knelt beside her 
The flush of fever shone in her cheeks. 
He lifted her and held water to her dry 
lips, and felt an inexplicable sense of 
lightness as he saw her swallow in a slow 
choking gulp. Gently he laid her back 

“Who—are—you?” she whispered, 
haltingly. 

“I’m the man who shot you,” he replied. 

“You'll—not—kill me—now ?” 

“No. No.” 

“W hat—will—you—do—with me?” 

“When you get better—strong enough— 
I’ll take you back to the Cafion where the 
rustlers ride through the waterfall.” 

As with a faint shadow from a flitting 
wing overhead, the marble whiteness of 
her face seemed to change. 

“Don’t—take—me—back—there !” 





(To be continued) 





DESERT NOON 


BY A. D. CONGER 


Across the sands in stagnant haze 

The air hangs hot; the Sun ablaze 

With high-noon fire casts tints of strange 
Blue light aslant the mountain range. 

Now blackening clouds, with dragon heads, 
Along the horizon lie. 

And a funnelling mass from sandoon-beds 
Of half-baked soil diffuses high 

Into the lurid, tropical sky. 


















““\ MAN’S-SIZED, SUBSTANTIAL RIFLE” 


THAT ENGLISH AIR RIFLE OF 
CROSSMAN’S 


THE DANGDEST-LOOKING FIJI WAR-CLUB THAT EVER GOT 
INTO A CATALOGUE, BUT IF IT PLEASES A CRANK LIKE 
THE AUTHOR IT OUGHT TO INTEREST THE REST OF US 


BY EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


HEN you start to tell the present- 
W day crowd of “show me”’ artists 

about a gun, you've got to have 
the goods right along with you. Other- 
wise you get embarrassed. You get in the 
middle of an eloquent speech on the locks 
of some other portion of the thing’s an- 
atomy, and some fellow from Yazoo Cen- 
ter or Hay Forks pops up in the middle 
of it. 

“Yep, that’s all right,” he peeps, “but 
what does she do to game? Shot ary 
thing with it?” 

Now, that runs the train of thought into 
the ditch. Maybe you haven’t shot any- 
thing with it, maybe you've never seen 
big game and don’t hunt outside the near- 
est ground-squirrel settlement. Leaves 
you feeling sort of put out. 

To head off any such interruptions, I’m 
getting to the game part of this gun’s per- 
formance, first off. Then I can rave 
about its target work and its finish all I 
blame please, later on! 

She,—it,—came straying along my lawn 
one summer morning, full of the gladness 
of life and the things she had frisked out 
of an overturned garbage can. Behind 
her, like a crowd of suffragettes, came 
cthers of the same breed. I had spoken 
with the owner of this game herd about 
the dangerous procedure of allowing it to 
10am about the yard of an owner of many 
guns and few available targets. 

The lady didn’t seem to care. She in- 


formed me that she wasn’t going to keep 
the game shut up for a few cranky neigh- 
bors, and that she’d rather let it roam 
over the vicinity and chance losing a head 
now and then than build a fence. 

The looks of that old bird gave me a 
grouch. She was a Houdin—did you ever 
see one? She looked like a common drunk 
even in her soberest moments with het 
crooked topknot and rumpled feathers. 
The crowd of which she was the ring- 
leader looked just as bad. 

There was nothing to throw. Language 
had no effect on her. 

Then Satan, who had dropped over 
from his headquarters around Yuma to 
inspect his Los Angeles agency, became 
cognizant of the proceedings and ’phoned 
out to the house, “What about that Eng 
lish air gun?” 

I expected to see her jump and squawk 
and then beat it for home with the comet- 
tail of language that a scared hen usually 
has. 

She made the jump according to sched- 
ule, came down, looked surprised, walked 
a few steps—and then fell dead. 

I was embarrassedj 1 didn’t want to 
kill that hen, she looked about as attrac 
tive as a turkey buzzard and a blame 
sight tougher. I could see, in my mind’s 
eye, the owner sailing over the slope of 
the hill and turning loose broadsides of 
vinegary language. I couldn’t think of a 
blame variety of chicken disease that car 
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ried off its victim in that sudden fashion. 

Finally I hit on sunstroke ; that sounded 
good, even though the biddy did meet her 
end in a shady spot. I sallied forth, 
seized the slain and returned to the house 
with gooseflesh up and down my spine 
lest I meet somebody and be compelled to 
spring the sunstroke yarn. With the 
chicken in my grasp the story sounded 
more fishy than it had when I was think- 
ing it over. 

The tiny 10-grain bullet had struck the 
hen just ahead of the right wing, had gone 
through the body, cut the heart and 
stopped in the meat of the other wing. 
Then I began to believe the statement of 
the English maker of these guns. (P. S.— 
She wasn’t as tough as she looked.) 

I happened to mention the gun in a let- 
ter to friend Miller a couple of months 
ago. He had five inches of magazine col- 
umn to kill and a ball game scheduled for 
the afternoon. Thus it happened that the 
letter telling about the gun came out in 
print. Thereafter the mail authorities for 
a month allowed my mail to accumulate 
two days at a time and then sent it around 
in a truck. I didn’t keep count of them, 
but if there was a state or fair-sized town 
missed in the collection of inquiries I got 
about the gun, then it was probably be- 
cause the letter was lost in transmission. 

I wrote Miller frankly about it, and he 
left suddenly for Europe. This is a fact. 

If the letters that came in are any indi- 
cation, then enough folks are interested 
in an air gun of this sort to make it worth 
while to describe this one. 

In the first place, rid yourself of the 
toy idea; this is not one. It is a power- 
ful, accurate, man’s-sized, substantial rifle 
with walnut stock, heavy rifled barrel of 
the .22 bigness in its outside dimensions, 
adjustable trigger pull, peep sights and 
perfect workmanship. 


AIR RIFLE 








FOR MILITARY PRACTICE ° 


Here’s one for you. Over 500,000 Eng 
lishmen and English boys use these air 
rifles exclusively, hold big matches, shoot 
for big prizes, all in big clubs and weil 
appointed rifle ranges. Bisley, the Camp 
Perry of England, has a special range and 
special matches for these atmosphere 
guns. Whenever the image of a wooden 
and brass affair yclept an air rifle in this 
country comes creeping over the palimp 
sest of your mind, just think of this army 
of English riflemen and the guns they are 
using. 

She’s made with checked walnut stock ; 
I said walnut, not pine box. The stock is 
made with full pistol grip, a real one, 
steel butt plate and comes in three differ- 
ent lengths, according to the taste of the 
purchaser, 18%, 13834 and 14% inches. 

The barrel is 20 inches long, rifled like 
the English service army gun and as care 
fully. It is heavy and made for business. 
Back of the barrel comes an air chamber 
—a cylinder, to be technical—nine inches 
long and looking like part of the barrel. 

Lying under the barrel and held to it 
by a spring catch is the cocking lever, 
also of heavy steel with checked handle. 
This, by a powerful leverage arrangement, 
when pulled down, drives back the piston 
and compresses the main spring until it is 
caught by the sear. 

Set at right angles to the barrel, at its 
rear end, is the loading plug, a round piece 
of steel with a hole through it the size of 
the bullet. When you turn up its handle, 
the hole is in line with the hole in the 
barrel and the bullet is inserted. When 
it is turned down again the hole through 
the plug is in line with the bore and its 
rear end is open to the air chamber, to 
receive the blast of air that comes when 
the trigger is pulled and the piston springs 
forward. 

The trigger is fitted with a set-screw 
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THE AIR RIFLE BULLET, AN ORDINARY 


and lock-nut, by which its depth of en- 
trance into the cocking notch may be reg- 
ulated and the pull accordingly eased or 
increased. 

Normally the rifle is fitted with an ele- 
vating rear sight of the open variety, 
moved by a screw. The front sight is of 
the barley-corn, wedge-shaped sort. My 
own rifle has extra sight equipment, fur- 
nished at a slightly increased price, and 
consisting of a tang peep-sight adjustable 
for elevation, and a convertible front with 
barley corn and bead. 

The rifle is .177 caliber, the bullet 
weighing 10 grains. Said bullet is shaped 
like an hour glass, with the front end 
slightly pointed. The flanges of the bul- 
let take the grooves and form an air check, 
while the friction is cut down to the mini- 
mum by this arrangement. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Co., of 
sirmingham, England, the makers of this 
rifle, also list it in .22 and .25 calibers; 
much more powerful guns than the .177, 
but not so well suited to indoor and city 
use. The .22 bullet weighs 20 grains 
and will kill even rabbits right along. 
The .25 is still heavier and more powerful. 

The .177 bullets cost the astounding 
sum of one shilling, two pence in Eng- 
land—28 cents—for a thousand. BB shot 
cost nearly as much. Yet these bullets 
are entirely uniform and well made ;— 
they have to be to give their great accu- 
racy. 





SLUG, AND THE .22 SHORT COMPARED 


Now about the performance of the gun. 
Never has there been an air rifle for sale 
by our makers that would approach a 
good .22 in accuracy. Therefore the air 
gun has earned a bad name among those 
who ‘have no use for an arm that is not 
capable of effective accuracy. Now 
our English cousins are queer people, but 
if you’ve any idea that they spend evening 
after evening lying on their tummies and 
trying to make inch groups with air rifles 
of the ordinary American sparrow-miss- 
ing grade, you’ve got another guess com- 
ing. These rifles don’t have to take off 
their hats to any .22 up to 25 yards and at 
50 shoot better than you or I can hold. 
Take a slant at the pictures I am sending 
with this story. I made them from actual 
targets shot in a match competition in 
England,—not from a rest. One of them 
has five shots cutting into the half-inch 
ten-ring at 25 yards; target the same as 
that used by our N. R. A. Indoor Rifle 
League. Will this hold you? 

Besides, it is a target made at 45 feet, 
ten shots in the half-inch ten-ring, score 
100. Also at 10 yards—30 feet. You'll 
remember Mr. E. Beach shot, in competi- 
tion, February 18, 1909—original targets 
in my possession—20 targets offhand, the 
ten-ring being 14-inch across. Of these 
20 every shot but two cut the %4-inch 
circle, and of those that cut it 14 were 
within the white line of the circle. My 
own experience corroborates this example 
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THE AUTHOR AND THE. ATMOSPHERIC 
SHOOTING IRON 


of the accuracy of the gun—even though 
it didn’t duplicate these targets. So much 
for the accuracy of the rifle. Coming to 
its power, I have shot through /% inch of 
pine at 50 yards; I didn’t measure its meat 
penetration. 

With the rifle I got a supply of the 
English targets reduced for the 7-yard 
range and a target holder and bullet stop. 
This is an octagonal front, steel box, 
eight inches across and four inches deep. 
It has a four-inch square opening in its 
face, with a holder for the pasteboard tar- 
get. Back of this opening is a steel “V” 
running vertically so that the apex lies 
up and down the center of the target. 
The bullets strike the side of this “V” 
and are deflected to one side or the other, 
falling harmlessly into the bottom of the 
box. This I have hung on the wall of 
my little parlor. By standing in the room 
set aside for my guns, junk, typewriter, 
and other paraphernalia, I get an easy 
21 feet, the regulation English shortest 
air-rifle range 








Field and Stream 


To load the gun you pull down the lever 
and replace it, compressing the spring. 
Then you turn up the loading plug and in 
sert the bullet. Sounds like some bother, 
but it is not; you get so you do it with a 
blighted bally celerity, as our English 
friends would put it. 

Cleaning the gun is a snap and makes 
cleaning a .22 seem like a hard day’s work 
When you finish shooting, you squirt a 
drop of oil into the loading plug, work the 
lever twice times, pull the trigger once 
to drive the oil into the barrel—and set 
her away with an easy conscience. You 
can pick it up and fire a shot and stick 
the gun away without having a ruined 
barrel. Also when you shoot, there is no 
odor of powder, no noxious gas in the 
room and little noise. The cost of smoke- 
less .22’s is around $2.75 per thousand. 
Air-gun bullets, cost, postage, duty and all 
are under 60 cents for the thousand. 

The gun costs money; it costs money to 
make, and it is worth it. The makers get 
$12 for the rifle over there. Parcels post 
is at the rate of 12 cents per pound The 
duty, as I remember, was about $3.50. 
But—there’s no wear out to the gun; a 
new five-cent main spring once a year 
puts it into its original shape, and by the 
time you’ve shot 10,000 rounds you’re 
ahead of the game. 

Now, there’s no use in my listing the 
various uses of this gun outside target, 
mostly nefarious. If you’re a wicked per 
son, you'll not need any suggestion; if 
you’re not, then I’ll not have your cor- 
ruption charged against me. 
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THAT TROUT 


A TAIL OF A FISH, EMBROIDERED WITH SUNDRY REFLECTIONS ON THE VERACITY 
OF FISHERMAN 


BY HERBERT RANDOLPH GALT 


trout “two feet long if he was 

an inch, with a tail as wide as 
your hand.” There always is in every 
well-ordered fish story, and, as_ this 
aims to be such a story, the trout 
is introduced at once. The Mesquatawan- 
ga slips into Lake Superior a few miles 
from the eastern extremity of Cook 
County, Minnesota, and in this little river 
he made his home. It is a lovely little 
river, and its voice among those deserted 
hills is as musical as its old Chippewa 
name. Cook County is like Kipling’s 
Himalayan  principality—most of its 
square miles are standing on end. 
Through these rock-buttressed elevations 
the stream rushes Superior-wards, here 
plunging in foam down the scarp of a ten 
foot cliff, yonder quarreling with great 
display of temper among the rocks of a 
long rapid, and once in a while pausing 
to take breath in a shadowy pool. Ferns 
fringe these stretches of quiet water, 
sweet balsam pines overhang them, and 
the gnarled backs of partly submerged 
logs show themselves darkly below the 
banks. It was in just such a haunt as 
this, lying in wait beneath tangled drift- 
wood for what the falls above might have 
to offer in the way of flies and grubs, that 
the protagonist of this narrative took his 
ease. 

It was Mac who first made his ac- 
quaintance. It happened on the same 
afternoon in late August last that six of 
us pitched out tents at the mouth of the 
stream, and expectantly dampened our 
leaders in its crystal waters. Fortunately 
the Parson had been Mac’s companion, 
or we should not have believed him. Not 
that Mac is, generally speaking, a liar; 
nor even, particularly speaking, a fish liar. 
(Everybody recognizes the distinction. ) 


O' course there was one particular 


He is simply a fishing crank. He can 
begin fishing at 3 o’clock in the morning 
aud continue until midnight, ceasing re- 
gretfully only for hurried sustenance. We 
agreed that when Mac went fishing he 
suffered from elephantiasis of the optic 
nerve, or something like that. In this in- 
stance, he was backed by Holy Church. 

“T had on a Parmachenee Belle,” Mac 
explained, “and, honest, he took it before 
it hit the water. A knotty old pine tree 
had to reach out and grab my rod, and 
before I could get free he had gone right 
along and taken my hook with him. Look 
at this.” 

He exhibited a frazzled gut snell. 

“I got snagged in a windfall myself this 
afternoon,” said Charlie. “They sure do 
rip the flies off.” 

Charlie is a skeptic for you. He has 
always got to be shown, a trait that is 
all right in its way, but very expensive 
in draw poker. 

“Some people wouldn’t believe anything 
George Washington himself told them 
about fish,” grumbled Mac. “As I was 
saying, when interrupted, that fish was 
two feet long if he was an irch, and his 
tail was as wide as my hand.” 

“T saw his tail,’ remarked the Parson 
corroboratively. 

“And it was wide as my hand?” Char- 
lie looked at him accusingly. 

“It was a very wide tail,” said the 
man of peace. 

“Well,” observed George, “if Mac had 
been a real fisherman he would have land- 
ed tliat trout if he’d had to flop right in 
and rassle with him. Lucky for him he 
didn’t hit my fly.” 

“Lucky for your fly,” snorted Mac. 
“You wouldn’t have landed him in a thou- 
sand years. You can catch a creel full of 
eight-inch fish, and often do business be- 
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“FLAUNTING HIMSELF IN THE FACE 


cause you're a game hog, but you’ve no 
business teasing a real trout. This fish 
is a man’s fish. I'll bring him in some 
afternoon and show him to you. I doubt 
if you ever saw one.” 

Hope springs eternal in Mac’s breast 
when there’s a fish in question. 

“Fine chance you’ve got, now that he’s 
wearing a flock of chicken feathers on his 
upper lip,” said Charlie. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
said George. “I remember hooking a big 
one once down on the Kinnickinnick. He 
took my fly and went along with it just 
as Mac’s fish did. ‘Oh, very well,’ I says 
to myself, ‘I’ll get you later on.’ So I 
fished up stream a little way, and then 
came back and put my flies into that pool 
again. On the second cast I snagged into 
him, and when I got him in the net there 
was my Royal Coachman sticking in his 
mouth. Yes, sir, these trout are mighty 
perseverin’ fish.” 

George yawned and sauntered over to 
his tent. 


OF 


Charlie spat reflectively into the camp— 


fire. “I wonder if George really thinks 
lie can put that over on me?” he inquired 
of nobody in particular. “I may be bit- 
ing pretty well these days, seeing that 





PROVIDENCE AND HENRY VAN DYKE” 


this is my first whirl at trout fishing, but 
I know enough to give that yarn the 
horse laugh.” 

The Parson looked up in pained sur- 
prise from the pan he was scrubbing. 
“Why, I was with George when that hap- 
pened,” he said. “He was not—er—de 
ceiving you.” 

“Thou too, Brutus?” sighed Charlie. 
“Well, I’m going to bed.” That was all 
he said about it, but you could see he 
was under the stress of some strong emo- 
tion. 

You must work hard for your trout if 
you seek them along the Mesquatawanga. 
Few human feet have trod that Northern 
Minnesota wilderness since the lumber- 
men long ago left it to the bear and the 
moose. Forest fires and the storms of 
many years have laid low hundreds of 
birch and pine, and over their rotted 
trunks bushes and new timber have 
grown, forming in places a quite impene- 
trable jungle. For any men these vast 
quiet woods provide a strenuous test of 
physical fitness. The only way to get 
along the stream is to walk in it, and here, 
too, your job is cut out for you. Fallen 
trees, driftwood and matted brush along 
the banks make the management of a ten- 














That Trout © 


foot trout rod a matter of much expert- 
ness; and the rocky bed over which the 
ice-cold water swirls and rushes is im- 
possible to any fisherman unless he is shod 
with stout leather boots, hobnailed so that 
he will not slip. Rubber waders are worse 
than useless. It is no trick at all to fall 
and break a leg, and the chances are that 
you wil! do it unless you depend on the 
hobnails. 

But if you are willing to work there is 
no spot that will not reward you with a 
trout. Rapids, pools—they are alike alive 
with the speckled beauties, always hun- 
gry and as full of fight as a Rocky Moun- 
tain wildcat. Most of those you take are 
brook trout, but if fortune is especially 
kind you will vary your catch with an 
cecasional rainbow—that brilliant, beau- 
tiful fish that snatches your fly as it 
alights on the ripple, and is gone before 
vour finger finds the whistling reel. 

On the following Wednesday evening 
George strolled somewhat sheepishly into 
camp. 

“Has anybody got a gang hook?” he 
asked as he stretched out on the balsam 
boughs beside the fire and lit his pipe. 

“Gang hook?” Nick’s tone was _ sur- 
prised. “Sportsmen, George, do not bring 
gang hooks on trout parties. As a matter 
of fact, it is regarded as distinctly bad 
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form even to mention a gang hook in trout 
society.” 

George reflected on this in silence for 
a while. Then he said: “If I had a gang 
hook and a piano wire leader, I'll bet he’d 
come out of that hole.” 

Mac began to take an interest. “Who?” 
he inquired. 

“That old trout,” said George. “He 
went down the crick with my last Gray 
Miller this afternoon.” 

“He did, did he?” shrieked Mac. 
“Didn’t I tell you he was a man’s fish?” 

“That makes two hooks that are stick- 
ing in his mouth,” observed Charlie. “I'll 
bet you never caught a fish with two 
nooks in his mouth,” 

“Well, I——” 

“That will do, George; don’t say any 
more. I suppose Nick will go up to-mor- 
row and stick a hook in him, too, so that 
he will look more like a catfish than 
ever.” 

“If Nick does go,” 
calmly, “Nick will 
hooks. He will also 
trout.” 

Nick has a positive way about him that 
is very impressive. When we heard him 
say that, we firmly believed that we should 
see him stroll into camp next day, and 
pitch that big trout nonchalantly on the 


said that gentleman 
bring back all his 
bring back the 
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grass while he vent in to change his 
socks. Nick is a man who does things. 
He built a perfectly good canoe all by 
himself, and brought it to camp to prove 
that it would work. He frequently suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing the Parson by 
quoting from Herbert Spencer when the 
discussion around the evening camp fire 
became theological, and we all remem- 
bered how he argued about the aluminum 
cylinders. 

We had been discussing the vastness of 
Lake Superior, which stretched away to 
the south in the bright moonlight. Char- 
lie told about the experience of a fisher- 
man at Isle Royale who had tried out 
some cylindrical aluminum corks on his 
nets. He sank the corks in several hun- 
dred feet of water, and when they came 
up again they had been mashed flat by the 
pressure. But Nick pointed out that the 
corks, being cylindrical in form, must 
have sustained an equal pressure on every 
point of their surface, and that it was 
impossible that they should have been 
mashed. Quod erat demonstrandum! 

Charlie had seen the things, as George 
pointed out after the rest of us had been 
floored, but Nick had proved the thing 
impossible, and that was all there was 
to it. We agreed that Charlie must have 
had an optical delusion. 

“No,” said Charlie, “the trouble was 
that the Parson was not with me.” 

Perhaps Charlie would not have said 
this had the Parson been there, but that 
gentleman was down on the rocks at the 
mouth of the stream industriously whip- 
ping the water. The biggest fish would 
congregate there after dusk and early in 
the morning, and we had bored a packing 
box full of holes, put a top on it, and 
sunk it in the rapids near the camp. 
Those fish that were caught nearby were 
popped into the box until we should sail 
for Duluth and home. Then we proposed 
to kill them and take them to our friends. 
The man who put the most fish into the 
“live box” won a dollar and a half besides 
a great deal of honor. The Parson and 
Charlie and I had not even scored. Char- 
lie said that fishing by moonlight was the 
act of a madman. He preferred to snug- 
gle up to the fire, for it is cold on Lake 
Superior in mid-August. But the Parson 





Field and Stream 


and I had hopes. While the rest of us 
argued about the aluminum cylinders, the 
Parson fished. To date he had caught no 
very large fish, but he was willing. 

A piercing yell interrupted us. It was 
the Parson. 

“By Jupiter! boys,” he shouted, “I’ve 
got him! I’ve got him! Bring a net! 
Bring a lantern—quick! I can’t see.” 

Out on the rocks, a figure of heroic 
size in the pale beams of the moon, we 
could see him swaying to and fro, and 
could hear the click of the reel. He was 
laboriously winding it up as you would 
wind a clock. 

There was a general rush to the scene 
to offer assistance and advice. 

“Don’t snub him; let him run!” roared 
Mac. “You'll tear the hook out of him.” 

Georce: “Keep your tip up; keep him 
against the spring of the pole.” 


Me: “Who’s got the net?” 
Nick: “Watch for him to jump!” 
(Business of splash.) “Did he get off?” 


THe Parson (hopefully) : 
How he does pull, boys!” 

Mac: “Pull? Of course he _ pulls. 
You’ve got a whale on there. I saw him 
when he jumped. He’s got a tail as wide 
as my hand.” 

Mac has one comparison for all fish 
tails. 

CHARLIE: 
racket !” 

GEorGE (using net): “Easy, now; don’t 
jerk him. Here he is, and pretty tired.” 

Mac: “It’s a wonder you got him, the 
way you snubbed him. Butyou did pretty 
well for a beginner. (Examining fish.) 
Great singed cats! Look here!” 

We looked. The hook was not in the 
trout’s mouth at all. It was stuck in the 
top of its head, and the line was wound 
around just behind the gills a dozen 
times. 

“Strangled to death, or may I never 
catch a fish again,” said Mac in an awe- 
stricken whisper. 

Not even Nick could explain the thing, 
but the Parson ascribed it to his superior 
skill as an angler. 

“Anybody can hook a fish,” he re- 
marked somewhat haughtily, “but few can 
lasso one.” 

Nick went a-fishing the next day. He 


“Not yet. 


“My mommer! What a 











“TWO FEET LONG IF HE WAS AN INCH, 


went by himself. He did not say that he 
was going for the Big Trout, but we 
gathered as much from his careful prep- 
arations. To his usual equipment he add- 
ed various hooks and half a dozen dew 
worms, each six inches long and as large 
as a lead pencil. 

Sunset came and he did not appear. 
We did not enjoy our dinner. George told 
a dismal story about a man who fell and 
broke his leg, and lay in anguish in the 
woods two days before he was found by 
his friends. He added that it would be 
easy to break your leg scrambling over 
the rocks. 

Just as we had about decided that either 
Nick had had an accident or the Big 
Trout had got him, and were lighting our 
lanterns to go and hunt for him, he came 
wearily in. 

“Anyway,” he remarked in anticipation 
of our questions, “he did not get my hook. 
1 said he would not, and he didn’t.” 

“But he did get your goat; I can see 
that,” said George. 

Nick paid no attention to this effort at 
wit. “It was very queer,” he murmured. 
“He took all my dew worms, one after 
the other, but he wouldn’t strike. He 
would only nibble.” 
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WITH A TAIL AS WIDE AS YOUR HAND” 


“Oh, pshaw!” said Charlie. “He will 
not be hungry to-morrow. I had thought 
of going up myself and feeding him. It’s 
pretty nice of you fellows to go three 
miles up this river to feed that old fish. 
It would save you hooks and anxiety, 
though, if you’d just sprinkle some crumbs 
on the water and let him eat without 
teasing him.” 

“Why don’t you go catch him?” asked 
George sarcastically. 

“Far be it from me to pit my tender 
experience against a fish that already has 
humbled the country’s best fly fishermen. 
I do think, however, that if I should bait 
with some of your soda biscuits I could 
do some execution on him.” 

Now this was a base libel, for George 
is the best catch-as-catch-can camp cook 
that eyer lived, bar none. But George 
knew Charlie had eaten seven of these 
biscuits, so he only grinned. 

As you may have suspected, gentle 
reader, all of the aspirants after the scalp 
of that trout have been skilfully elimi- 
nated with the purpose of drawing the at- 
tention modestly yet firmly to my own ad- 
venture. The Parson, like Charlie, never 
challenged the fish from a mistaken sense 
of modesty. He felt that for a mere tyro 
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to go to that pool, and take from it a 
monster trout which had already defied 
all the arts of three expert fly fishermen 
would be flaunting himself in the face 
of Providence and Henry Van Dyke. He 
contented himself with a varied assort- 
ment of smaller fry, and let the pool 
alone. It is possible that he feared the 
strain on his veracity should he essay a 
bout with the fish, and then attempt to tell 
the facts of the affair afterwards. But 
this may do him an injustice. To the best 
of my belief, the Parson invariably tells 
the truth, although Charlie considers it 
an altogether remarkable coincidence that 
he always happened to be present when- 
ever George or Mac had a peculiarly un- 
believable adventure. 

It was a Red Ant, floating gently down 
alongside the half-submerged log under 
which Mac said he lay, that brought him 
to the surface like a hungry wolf. Given 
such a pool as this, overhung with trees, 
its banks full of perilous snags and rocks, 
and a slippery boulder, half covered with 
rushing water on which to stand, the Big 
Trout has a bit more than an even chance 
in his contest with the fisherman. Sev- 
eral times [ had to snub him sharply, and 
he would break water with a magnificent 
splash while I held my breath until I could 
feel his strength against the pole once 
more. But he was firmly hooked, and the 
hook held. 

Three minutes later he was gasping on 
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the batik, his silver side and red spots 
shining brilliantly in the sun. I laid some 
dampened ferns in my creel, reverently 
placed him on them, and, taking my rod 
down, hiked back to camp. 

Were there two hooks, one a Parma 
chenee Belle and the other a Gray Miller, 
fastened in his nose? 

No, gentle reader. 
one chicken feather. 

“Well, he’s a nice one,” said Mac ad- 
miringly when he lifted him out of my 
basket at camp. But that big fellow 
George and Nick and I snagged into 
would make three of him. Where’d you 
get him?” 

What use 


There was not even 


would it have been to tell 


him? The Parson had not been with me. 
“Oh, ’bout a couple of miles up?” I 
said. 


Now for the dimensions. That “two- 
feot” trout was exactly 17 inches long. 
If you are interested you may measure his 
hide, which is nicely mounted on birch- 
bark and hangs in my dining room. He 
weighed a bit over a pound and a half. 
His tail is not quite half as wide as the 
palm of my hand. As trout go, he was 
a mighty nice trout, but we had two dozen 
larger than he in the live box. Some of 
them weighed three pounds. 

Of course, it is possible that there may 
iiave been two big fellows in the hole. 
Next August I am going up to see. And 
I think I will take the Parson with me. 
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AN AUXILIARY MACKINAW DORY 


BY L. O. ARMSTRONG 


E started out from Kensington 
Point, Ontario, on Lake Huron 


(near Desbarats Station, C. P. 


R.) for Sault Ste. Marie and Lake 
Superior. As we left the bungalow dock 
at the Inn, fishermen were catching 


small-mouth bass, of good size and of 
extra gaminess, in such numbers as to 
make us reluctant to leave. Our times 
were uncertain, however, and we had had 
good bass fishing all around the hotel for 
some days, the trout lure was before us 
in Lake Superior and its tributary riv- 
ers, and the lure of the lake itself, with 
its bold, unbending but dignified grandeur, 
called us. Who could withstand it? 

The Reciprocity election was on, we 
had been advised many times to “leave 
well enough alone,” and things were well 
enough at Kensington Point Inn, but... 
and we had planned and prepared very 
carefully, although not luxuriously, for 
this Lake Superior trip. We were to coast 
for three hundred miles or more and to 
ascend many rivers. We were to map it 
and furnish many details for friends who 
were to follow. Both coast line and riv- 
ers are uninhabited. The lake is subject 
to severe storms and it has an iron-ribbed 


shore. It also has a shore line seamed 
with reefs, some flat and some as sharp 
and as stiff as a church steeple, with or 
without the spire finial. We had to cover 
a large amount of territory before the 
close of the trout season. Wind or calm, 
beam wind, fair wind or head wind, big 
sea or little sea, we had to move along. 
We, therefore, after much thought, de- 
cided upon taking a thirty-six foot dory, 
or punt, or bateau, according to the 
country of its christening. Our dory 
measured thirty-six feet over all and six 
feet beam, her waterline was about twen- 
ty-five feet and her beam on the water’s 
edge a little over three feet. It is a long, 
low, rakish craft that can run on any one 
of three sides. At the bow she draws, 
when light, about half an inch of water, 
and when loaded two or three inches, she 
draws from eighteen inches to two feet 
aft. These boats are almost flat bottomed, 
but not quite; the bottom is more like an 
almost flattened-out V. From stem to 
stern the bottom is also rounded a little. 

They are very strong and they are 
built to run the worst rapids in Cana- 
dian rivers, where they safely negotiate 
waters that no canoe could run. 





























“IN WHAT WE TIIINK IS A RIPPER OF A BOAT” 


We thought at first of renting a big 
gasoline launch for the trip, but for any- 
thing seaworthy we were asked one dol- 
lar per hour, night and day for the launch, 
gasoline and one man. It was expensive 
for a month’s trip or more, and it was 
not safe ; if the engine stopped at a critical 
spot near a reef or a bad leeshore one did 
not like to think of what the consequences 
might be. We wanted an auxiliary, and, in 
addition to the sails and engine that make 
up an auxiliary, we wanted a boat that 
would row. We had all three modes of 
propulsion in our unique craft. 

To make assurance doubly sure we put 
two parallel keels of angle iron on the 
bottom of the boat to prevent the possi- 
bility of buckling and to make her hold 
up to the wind when sailing close. The 
keel idea was a success in both respects, 
and in addition enabled us to haul her out 
of water on almost any beach without 
hurting her bottom. 

We had intended towing two canoes 
tied together in catamaran fashion, but 
as one of the two fishermen had a light 


sixteen-foot canoe we thought it would 
work better to take one canoe only and 
to lash it on the canvas cover (a movable 
bulwark), and in this, too, we found by 
experience that we were perfectly justi- 
fied. 

The canvas “bulwark” referred to was 
tacked to the gunwale of the boat very 
securely and the two canvas sides sloped 
in from the gunwale until they came 
within twenty inches of meeting in the 
middle of the boat all the way from stem 
to stern. We had a third sheet that could 
shut up the boat completely by filling this 
20-inch gap, but we never needed it ex- 
cept in the case of rain at night. 

We had two sprit sails, with masts that 
we could inship whenever we _ liked. 
Traveling against a straight head wind, 
we took down the masts and laid them 
under the canvas sides, where they were 
not at all in the way. 

Between the two masts we pitched a 
tent at night, ten feet by six in size, for 
the two fishermen. A triangular piece of 
canvas thrown over a tight, slanting rope 
































covered over the space in front of the 
foremast and another of the same shape 
covered the boat aft of the mainmast. 
The pilot slept on the bow and the engi- 
neer and cook aft, but when opportunity 
offered a tent was pitched on shore for 
the crew. The middle of the boat had a 
good floor, so that the two passengers al- 
ways slept on board. 

The engine was cabined over so that no 
spray might reach it. This cabin was 
made as low as possible, so that one could 
walk over it. A Roberts 5-hp. high-speed 
engine gave us the power we needed and 
proved reliable. We brought duplicates 
of almost every part of the engine. We 
did not like the Roberts engine timer, 
but that may be a matter of taste. Four 
white ash oars completed the propelling 
power; we had occasion to use them once 
or twice. Four men could row the boat 
at about three miles an hour. 

We had the rudder doubled in size from 
what was needed for running around in 
sheltered waters, and it proved to be 
none too big; we could, however, put an 
oar in to help out the rudder in a bad 


“ONE OF US IS A VERY PRETTY FLY-CASTER” 


storm, so that jwe were safe in any 
weather. 

We carried about a hundred gallons of 
gasoline in specially constructed iron cyl- 
inders, which lay flat on the bottom where 
they were excellent ballast. Including 
passengers and crew, five people, all told, 
our cargo weighed about three tons. We 
had eleven pairs of woolen blankets and 
we used them all. We had too many pro- 
visions and some little outfit that we could 
have dispensed with, but on the whole the 
Yoho, named after the most beautiful 
thing in nature, proved an all-round suc- 
cess. We started out on Lake Superior 
for a fifty-mile all-night run, out of 
sight of land for awhile. We made two 
such runs, thus saving much time. We 
did some reef fishing and some river fish- 
ing, one of us (not the writer, of course) 
is a very pretty fly-caster. Our canoe 
proved to be the right thing carried in the 
right place. 

We ran into the Chippewa River, fa- 
mous for its sunken logs, in the dead of 
a very dark night, and one of us became 
the victim of transient emotions of joy 
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“THE “YOHO’ AND COMMODORE 
when the rum was successfully accom- 
plished. 

We ran in the trough of seas bounding 
from ten to fifteen feet high without ship- 
ping a bucket of water. 

Great is the exhilarating effect of an 
experience like thls. The staunch and 
tried boat, the well-filled sails with taut 
sheets and yet in need of no reefing; the 
faithful little engine turning the seven 
teen-inch wheel without a break for 
hours; the rightly shaped boat which kept 
the wheel well immersed in spite of the 
big seas running; the combing seas run- 
ning down upon us as if they would 
swamp us, only to be laughed at by the 
Yoho, who mounted them one after an- 
other, all day long, without wetting one 
of us. We had oilskins for everybody, 
but only the pilot wore his. All this gave 
us one of the keenest sensations of pleas- 
ure that we had experienced in years. It 
was with a feeling akin to disappointment 
that we rounded Gros Cap, where we met 
this northwester and 


the biggest seas in 


FRISBIE’S SLOOP AT THE 


MOUTH OF THE CARP RIVER” 
gradually reached sheltered water. The 
Yoho had endeared herself to everybody 
on board of her that day. 

A duplicate of the Yoho can be built 
and equipped for about $500.00. More 
power would be desirable for short 
cruises where gasoline can be had in 
plenty. I shall be glad to tell all I know 
about it to any brother fisherman who 
wants to fish on Lake Huron for bass or 
for trout on Lake Superior, and not to 
have fished and cruised on Lakes Huron 
and Superior is not to have fished and 
cruised at all. 

And then just when everything was go- 
ing right and we were approaching the 
really good rivers, just when we were all 
in perfect running order and looking for- 
ward to the best fishing and the best part 
of the trip, came a peremptory, unwel 
come, ill-advised call to go home, a call 
ugly and hateful, but non-negligible in its 
nature, and we had to postpone much the 
longest and best part of the trip until next 
year, when part of our programme will be 











The Plight of the Quail 


the demonstration practical of the artistic 
superiority of the dry fly over the wet. 

We left the mouth of the Carp River 
where we found the admirable and ven- 
erable Commodore Frisbie anchored a lit- 
tle bit up from the mouth. He was sail- 
ing a sloop and had taken an age to ac- 
complish under canvas alone (with no 
wind) what we had done in a night. On 
the other hand, the trout that were being 
fry-panned for his breakfast were bigger 
than ours; both were taken in the Carp, 
that ideally beautiful, crystal-watered, 
gravelly river which deserves a so much 
better name than that it wears. Its mouth 
is only about a long two miles from the 
3atchewana fishing dock. Partridges were 
very plentiful in these woods and also 
moose. On our way home we ran all day 
with sail and engine at nine miles an 
hour, notwithstanding the fact that we 
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had very successfully twisted a length of 
rope into the rudder, thus cutting down 
our speed materially. 

There are dull, comfortable times when 
there is truth in the quotation given be- 
low, but there and then our feelings, when 
we realized that we had to go, gave the 
lie to the poet who said: 


“Oh, don’t the days seem lank and long, 

When everything’s right and nothing’s wrong, 

And isn’t your life extremely flat 

When there’s nothing whatever to grumble 
at ?” 


I think it altogether likely that some 
of your readers may want to know more 
about the $500.00 thirty-six-foot dory- 
auxiliary that tows well. This will ac- 
count for my sending you the preliminary 
chapter of a cruise that will not be fin- 
ished until September next. 





THE PLIGHT OF THE QUAIL 


Reports of starving quail heard dur- 
ing the recent cold wave and heavy 
snows are receiving confirmation now 
that it is possible to estimate the damage 
a-field. However, the appeals sent from 
various sources asking farmers and others 
to feed the birds undoubtedly saved many. 
Gun clubs and local protective associa- 
tions supplied food for great numbers, 
thus enabling them to survive the severe 
weather. 

The American Game Protective and 
Propagation Association, of 111 Broadway, 
New York, calls attention to this in urg- 


ing the establishment of county protective 
associations throughout the United States. 
Under normal conditions the game could 
hold its own against the forces of nature 
and the covers depleted by severe storms 
would soon be replenished from the sur- 
viving breeding stock. But under the con- 
ditions, existing throughout this country, 
which have been brought about by indis- 
criminate shooting, the birds do well to 
survive the attacks of man, and an unusual 
spell of cold weather accompanied by 
heavy snows often exterminates them in 
certain localities. 
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AMERICAN FORESTRY 


A SERIES OF TALKS ON HOME FORESTRY FOR THE SPORTSMAN, WOODSMAN 
AND THE OWNER OF A WOODLOT 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


CHAPTER II 
THE PINE FAMILY 


HE story of the pine family is the his- 
tory of American lumbering for the 
last two hundred years. On the one 

hand, the picturesque lumberjack, the knight 
of the peavie, the riverman, with his roman- 
tic conquest of primeval America; on the 
other the pitiful tale of the total destruc- 
tion of the lordly forests of white pine 
that once stretched unbroken from Maine 
to Minnesota, followed by the almost total 
extinction of the longleaf yellow pine of 
the South. It is a tale of wanton exploita- 
tion without forethought for posterity 
scarcely equalled by that of the buffalo 
and the passenger pigeon. 

White pine has this fatal distinction— 
as fatal to it as the plumes of the white 
egret,—it floats. It will almost float in 
heavy dew, as it weighs but 24 pounds to 
the cubic foot; wherefore every stream 
in the country can and has floated to 
commercial “profit and loss” every white 
pine within hauling distance of its tribu- 
taries. First the rivers of Maine and 
Massachusetts drained the pine from their 
forests; then the Hudson served its turn 
in cleaning the white pine out of the 
Adirondacks; then the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna became the great rivers for 
the white pine log drives, and finally 
every stream and streamlet emptying into 
the Great Lakes was called upon to denude 
its own watershed of white pine. And 
after that—NOTHING! The end of the 
white pine had been reached. In all over 
a thousand billion board feet of our na- 
tional trees had been logged. Last year 
less than a billion feet were logged out 
of the pitiable remnant of the white 
pine forests—seventh now on the list 
of victims, where for two hundred years 


it had been first by an overwhelming 
figure. 

The reader may well ask the following 
question: If white pine has been logged 
for two centuries, where is the second 
growth? That’s logged too—down to the 
last eight-inch sapling. 

I recall that it was about 1894 that the 
lumbermen realized that the white pine 
was about “played out,’ and then began 
the grand exodus to the South where un- 
broken stands of longleaf yellow pine 
stretched from Georgia to the Mississippi. 
First Georgia became the center of the 
longleaf yellow pine “industry”; then it 
was Alabama, then Mississippi; now it is 
Louisiana, which state is now yielding 
over forty-five per cent of it. The U. S. 
Forest Service estimates the total stand 
now left at but 232 billion feet. As the 
annual cut is now fifteen billion feet, it 
will be just seventeen years before the last 
stick of it disappears forever. 

What then? Oh, well, there’s Western 
yellow pine, billions of feet of it, already 
forging to the front as the big victim. 
In thirty years it will go the way of the 
white and yellow pines, and meanwhile 
the fir of the Pacific Coast will have dis 
appeared and then, gentlemen, there will 
be a reckoning, sudden and sharp, for we 
will have a country covered with scrub 
forests. 

Now I wouldn’t unfold this tragic tale 
unless it was to lead up to direct and posi- 
tive remedies, and not home-made ones, 
either, as I set down here only what the 
U. S. Forest Service and the majority ot 
foresters in our country believe to be the 
safest procedure. It can be shown by a 


simple calculation that if only one-tenth 
of our original white pine region were 
kept in well-protected second growth it 
would yield annual crops successively for 
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all time equal to the total white pine cut 
of the United States for 1908. To do 
this would require the growth of only 25 
cubic feet of wood per acre per year and 
white pine growth easily doubles that fig- 
ure. The same procedure holds goed in 
the case of longleaf. Now, these two 
trees are unique; unrivalled; the envy ot 
K:urope, and a heritage which was among 
the richest blessings that we received in 
this bountiful country. Europe has spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on the 
introduction of white pine in the state for- 
ests only to find that it is impossible be- 
cause of the ribes fungus disease which 
attacks white pine from the currant 
bushes which abound in every European 
peasant’s garden. Meanwhile we have 
squandered ours, 350,000 square miles of 
it, until to-day much of the white pine on 
the market is Western sugar pine and 
sapwood Western yellow. 

Now nature alone could replace these 
lost forests, but she cannot contend 
against man and his Red Flower. For fire 
is the great enemy of our two blue-ribbon 
pines. Young white pines must have at 
least ten years immunity from fire to be 
able to withstand even a moderate ground 
fire, because of the thin, smooth bark 
which is little or no protection to the 
cambium layer (the fresh sappy fibre ring 
of new wood). Like the sylvester pine 
of Europe the white pine cones do not 
ripen until the autumn of the second year 
after fecundity of the flower, so that, in 
any white pine slashing left by the lum- 
berman, of the down cone-bearing tops 
at least half are immature and simply 
perish without being able to ripen. Even 
at that those that happened to be ripe 
manage to give the slashing a partial seed- 
ing and we get more or less of a repro- 
duction. But how many slashings escape 
a fire for ten years or even five? Ask 
the pine barrens of the lake states or the 
birch thickets of the East that once were 
splendid pine forests! Leaving plenty of 
old seed trees, lopping the tops so that 
they may rot quickly, and adequate fire 
patrol constitute the natural way to per- 
petuate our white pines, as, sylviculturally, 
they are strong, aggressive growers and 
easily push their way into hardwood ter- 
ritary once a clump of them get started 


lor some reason, probably lack of cross 
fertilization, single isolated white pines 
will not bear many germinating seeds, so 
that you never see a crop of young ones 
surrounding an isolated old specimen. But 
a forest or a community of them will 
push its boundaries far and wide. 

Longleaf yellow pine reproduces itself 
readily but the young tree takes forever to 
get to any reasonable size. Then, like 
the ugly duckling of the fable, it sudden- 
ly grows up to be the largest, strongest 
and finest of all the yellow pines. But 
this juvenile period is fatal to it as a 
species. A forest of longleaf will re- 
produce itself indefinitely but a natural- 
seeded slashing will fail because fire usual- 
ly gets all the little trees before they grow 
big enough to withstand it. Its other 
enemy is loblolly pine, which tree is a 
wing-seeder capable of populating a clear- 
ing a mile away. Loblolly is a coarse 
weak, fast-growing pine and longleaf is 
no match for it in the broad sunlight. 
The result is that all our longleaf slash- 
ings are coming up in loblolly pine, and 
in twenty years a stand of longleaf will 
be a curiosity. 

Commercially, the answer to all this for 
the lumbermen will be to sell us inferior 
species of pine at the same price that 
he used to sell us longleaf and white pine, 
and, for such industries as must have the 
real thing, to grow planted forests handy 
to the railroads on the European system, 
as is now being done in New England and 
in some parts of the South. 

There are thirty-seven species of pines 
in our country. Aside from the great 
commercial species there are a number of 
wide distribution but small total timber, 
which have their special uses for the 
woodman and camper. I have picked out 
eight species which every sportsman ought 
to be able to distinguish at sight and 
should know what each is good for. To 
begin with the broad division of the 
needles: There are three varieties of 
needle-groupings in our pines, — five 
needles in a sheath (white pine, Western 
white pine, sugar pine, etc.); three 
needles in a sheath (pitch pine, long- 
leaf, Western yellow, loblolly); two 
needles in a sheath (Norway, jack pine, 
Jersey pine, lodgepole, shortleaf). For the 
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woodsman the pitch pine, p. rigida, is 
probably one of the lesser species which 
will be wanted most for special uses. 

It occurs over a wide stretch of terri- 
tory in our land, from Vermont to Florida 
and westward to Kentucky. Its com- 
mercial range is mostly the Atlantic 
States, Massachusetts using 887,000 board 
feet of it for boxmaking in 1909 and 
Maryland 625,000. 

But to the early settler and the woods- 
man of to-day this tree is invaluable. It 
is the only efficient substitute for the 
candle; the “pine knot” torch is made 
from its knots; a sputtering twig of it will 
blacken your rifle sight with lampblack 
that will stay put, and its rosin, steam- 
distilled, gives you the best possible shoe- 
maker’s wax for moccasin and all leather 
sewing. If building a log cabin or shack, 
the mudsills under the floor should be 
pitch pine dubbed flat on one face with 
axe or adz, and for any purpose where 
you want a wood that will last in danip 
or wet service, pitch pine is your first 





needles, wherefore in a pine region or 
anywhere where balsam or hemlock 
browse is not to be had, use pitch pine. 
It gives you a browse bed that will be 
several days becoming flat and hard and 
then you have only to stir it thoroughly 
to restore it to its pristine springyness. 
To identify the pitch pine, its principal 
characteristic is its three-needle sheaf. 
It is not the only three-needle pine in its 
range, for both short-leaf and Jersey 
scrub have occasional three-needle sheafs, 
but the finding of a long three-needle 
sheath under the tree is the first fact to 
arouse suspicion. If it has a pronounced 
rib inside in the center of the needle and 
the outside is flatish you’ve pretty near 
got your man, for the scrub pine needle 
is flat inside and the shortleaf needle is 
hollow. However, look aloft. If the 
cones are small, growing in clusters of 
two as a rule, that is another feature of 
p. rigida, though I have noted many of 
them with single isolated cones. Get hold 
of a twig. If all the needle sheaths are 
of the three-needle variety and the twig 
WHITE PINE has a regular pattern of little bark curls 


choice. 
f 3 Finally, browse. Its botanical name, 
; PITCH PINE p. rigida, refers to the stiffness of its 
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on it you can reach for your axe and 
get to work. Note that the bark is rough 
and reddish on the edges of the flakes. 

l‘inally, where to look for it. The tree 
is intolerant, so that to get all the light 
it must have, it retreats to poor tracts 
and sterile ridges where other species can- 
not crowd it. It is fond of the edges of 
lakes also, facing south where nothing 
can come between it and the sun. Sylvi- 
culturally, its most remarkable feature is 
its resistance to fire, as its seedlings sur- 
vive ground fires that are fatal to all 
other pines. The Forest Service has 
found that the proportion of white pine 
seedlings to pitch pine that will be killed 
by the same ground fire is 66 to 1. 

To collect pine knots for a camp flare, 
a frogging expedition, or a search party 
for some overdue enthusiast, hunt up the 
rotting carcass of some old pitch pine as 
it lies in the brush. A few blows of ihe 
axe will knock out all the rosiny branch 
roots you want. Either a torch or a 
candle made of a bundle of faggots from 
these pine branches will burn steadily and 
clearly—and your experienced woods 
loafer will have a supply of them hidden 
away somewhere, even as did our ancient 
farmers before the days of Standard Oil. 

Jumping from the East to the West, 
another woodman’s tree is the lodge-pole 
pine, p. contorta. It follows the Rockies, 
the Cascades, and the Sierras from 
Alaska to New Mexico. It is as light 
as white pine, not quite as strong; a bad 
splitter, as its many knots pin it together 
like so many nails. A two-inch pole of 
it, fifteen feet long, weighs only seven 
or eight pounds, and, as it grows in dense 
stands, it is as straight as a spruce. This 
is the traditional Indian wigwam-pole 
pine. The tribe always felled and peeled 
a lot of them before the summer hunt so 
that they would be well seasoned for the 
teepees in the fall. The cowboys and 
frontiersmen used lodge-pole pine for cor- 
ral fencing and shack rafters, and che 
mountain sportsman to-day will find it his 
best tree for tent poles, canoe poling, 
lean-to roofs, meat curing racks, and any- 
thing requiring light, strong, straight 
sticks, 

Sylviculturally, the rangers call it fire 
pine, because of the peculiar properties of WESTERN YELLOW PINE 
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its cones which remain closed and gum- 
med over with rosin for a number of 
years imprisoning the seeds. A _ forest 
fire, while usually killing every tree it 
touches, at the same time releases the seeds 
in the cones of all the lodge-pole pines of 
the stand. Being a wing-seeder the fol- 
lowing year sees a dense furr of young 
lodge-pole pines all over the burn. It is 
thus continually extending itself into 
new territory. Growing as densely as it 
does in natural pure stands, this pine is 
peculiarly susceptible to  sylvicultural 
treatment. Naturally, it is an exceedingly 
slow grower in its present totally un- 
thinned condition, but it is the writer’s 
belief that this pine can be handled much 
like the sylvester pine of Prussia and will 
grow as fast if properly thinned. In 
Franconia 40-year beech, unthinned, 
reaches but 2% inches in diameter, while 
properly thinned it averages 8 inches. At 
present the commercial cut of lodge-pole 
pine is 900,000,000 feet, which places it 
seventh on the list and above Eastern 
white pine. Identification: 

Leaves two in a sheath, numerous short 2- 
inch long sharply mucronate Cones, small, 
smooth, clustered and covered with rosin. 
Bark gray; 30-40 ft. average height of 
stand. Branches twisted, spreading, cov- 
ered with leaves. 

Another important and _ interesting 
Western pine is the sugar pine p. lam- 
bertiana. A tall, stately tree, reaching 
240 feet in height and 5 to 10 feet in 
diameter, growing on mountain plateaus, 
seldom or never in pure stands. This is 
a five-needle pine, having much of the 
characteristics of the white pine. It is 
the raw material for shakes and shingles, 
the former being the most interesting to 
woodsmen and hunters. A shake is a long, 
flat, thin strip split from the sugar pine, 
usually 30 inches long, five inches wide 
and half an inch thick. The clear bole 
of the tree is sawn across at three-foot 
spacings and the log is split into five-inch 
slabs. From these the shakes are split with 
a shake knife or froe. Until the shingle 
mills came into the mountains, shakes 
roofed most of the settler’s cabins, being 
laid 10 inches to the weather for a 30- 
inch shake. Any handy woodsman can 
make them with his axe alone, given a 
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good splitting wood and making for him- 
self all necessary wedges and maul be- 
forehand. The nuts of the sugar pine are 
good eating, but mighty slow gathering 
after the squirrels have had their pick. 
Look for a sweet edible nut about the 
size of a pea with small wings. 

The Western yellow pine deserves men- 
tion because it is rapidly coming to the 
front as the chief yellow pine, after the 
devastation of the Southern pineries. 
The outlook for it is, however, better, 
for much of it is under control of the 
national government. Last year a con- 
tract for cutting 600 million feet of it 
in the Apache National Forest was let. 
All of this is ripe growth, which will be 
taken out under Forest Service regula- 
tions so that the forest itself will benefit 
by the cut—a refreshing contrast to the 
wholesale slaughter going on over in 
Louisiana. And it verifies Kipling’s 
prophecy of twenty years ago that these 
United States were destined to have a 
Forest Service the like of which, in mag- 
nitude and diversity of product, the world 
has never before seen. It begins to look 
like it when we can take out, sylvi- 
culturally, 600,000,000 board feet—one- 
seventh of Germany’s total production— 
from a single one of our 172 National 
forests. 

Of the four Southern yellow pines it 
is doubtful if many of us will see any 
specimens except the shortleaf, p. mitis. 
This is fairly common from New Jersey 
southward and westward to the Alle- 
ghenies. It is a mixed two and three- 
needle pine with 4-inch long, slender 
needles, hollow inside, rounded outside. 
Cone, the smallest of all the pines, not 
growing in clusters, with small scale 
bristles pointing backwards. The other 
three, longleaf, loblolly and Cuban, you 
will, for the most part, meet in the 
lumber yard. The easiest identification of 
a stick is to look at its end. If fine, close, 
rosiny rings, it is longleaf; if coarse, 
whitish, soft, it is the fast-growing lob- 
lolly. If coarse but hard, strong and 
rosiny, it is the Cuban pine, which occurs 
in Florida along the Gulf Coast, and up 
the Atlantic Coast as far as North Caro- 
lina. For hardwood floors, either long- 
leaf or Cuban will give heavy, dark floor- 
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ing that will wear like iron and take a 
fine wax finish. Shortleaf is not so good 
and loblolly is not durable. 

There is one more yellow pine species 
| would like to touch on p. imops, or 
the scrub pine. Michaux, the French 
forester, called it “the most uninteresting 
of all American trees,” but, growing as it 
does in immense stands all over the dry, 
sandy soils of New Jersey, Virginia and 
the Carolinas, it has not only a commercial 
value to the boxmakers but an interest to 
the sportsman who cruises, camps and 
shoots wild fowl along its range. It is 
easily distinguished by its two-needle 
sheath, flat inside and round outside; its 
occasional three-leaf sheath; its short, 
scraggly growth, seldom over forty feet, 
and its small, blunt cones, usually growing 
upside down. The bark is rough and 
black. The dead-and-down timber makes 
good campfires, but don’t ever use a green 
one for anything but backlogs unless you 
are bent on staying up all night to feed it 
with small wood for kindling. A camp 
and tramp in the p. inops forests I can 
recommend as an enjoyable and unusual 
experience. 

For those of us who hunt and camp 
much in Canada, some knowledge of the 
gray pine or Bank’s pine is desirable. 
Lumbermen call it Jack pine because of 
its small size and ability to subsist on soils 
that will hardly support briers. Large 
quantities of it are cut for laths, paper 
pulp, box shooks, etc. Its wood is light, 
with a straight, tough fiber, and is much 
prized by the Indians for canoe frames. Be- 
cause ofits long straight branches in favor- 
able specimens, canoe gunwales, ribbands, 
etc., may be had for the splitting,—a fea- 
ture that will be appreciated by any woods 
man who has ranged the forests search- 
ing for a long, slender straight branch. 
Toughness is 64 per cent of longleaf yel- 
low pine, to which all pines are referred 
for standards of measurement. The Jack 
pine grows to the northernmost ranges 
of tree existence, reaching a mere shrub 
in the barren grounds. Its early growth 
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is rapid, which has caused it to receive 
considerable attention from foresters as 
a suitable species to arrest drifting and 
invasions. Planted on such dunes it rap- 
idly sends down long roots into the sand, 
tapping every available reserve of mois- 
ture and gaining a foothold from which 
it is not to be dislodged. Identification: 
It belongs to the binae or two-leaved pines. 
Look for short, inch-long, grayish-green 
leaves arranged along the branches in 
bunches. Needle is grooved, rounded on 
back and often curved. Cones are gray, 
in pairs, about two inches long, curved 
like small horns, pointing in the general 
direction of the branches. I have taken 
fifty-six seeds from a single specimen, 
Scales are blunt and smooth, not armed 
with points or bristles. The gray pine is 
found along our entire northern frontier 
and far north into Canada. 

There are four nut-bearing pines in 
the West which deserve mention here. 
Three of them, the Mexican pinon, Tor- 
rey pine and P. Edulis or Nut pine are 
binae, and the other is the Gray pine of 
the West, which is a ternate or three- 
leaved variety and not to be confounded 
with the Eastern Gray or Jack pine. The 
nuts of all of them are large, chocolate 
brown and about the size of a_ hazel- 
nut, tasting something like almonds but 
leaving a slightly resinous flavor behind 
in the mouth. The Indians and settlers 
eat the seeds and they are for sale at five 
to ten cents a pound in the mountain 
stores. P. Sabiniana, the Western Gray 
pine, is a very remarkable tree, with long 
twelve-inch needles, and cones eight inches 
long by six inches in diameter. It ranges 
through the Cascades from Mt. Shasta to 
the Mohave Desert on hill and mountain 
slopes. It presents a compact mass of 
green verdure and once seen will be easily 
recognized at a distance again. Fre- 
mont’s pine is also a good nut bearer. 


(To be continued) 


Next article, PLANTING AND GROWING 
PINES. 
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“THEY USED TO GET THE MAIL DOWN THERE ONCE EVERY SIX MONTHS, REGULAR” 


"WAY DOWN UPON THE SUWANNEE 
RIVER 


A HILARIOUS ACCOUNT OF HAPPENINGS IN THAT DELIGHTFUL REGION 


BY RICHARD M. WINANS 


on the lower Suwannee. Take note 

that I say nothing about the catch- 
ing and killing—except with reference to 
a vicious breed of little wildcats; and ma- 
laria. Either of these will come right out 
in the open, familiar-like, and solicit your 
acquaintance. We brought out fifty-seven 
wildcat hides, the late owners of which 
had been possessed of the full fifty-seven 
varieties of original cussedness—and the 
devil thrown in for good measure,—that 
cost us in the dressing more than they 
were worth; also a brand of malaria that 
required a full day’s product of a South 
Georgia “turpentine” distillery to cure. 
The remedy was worse than the affliction 
—which in itself was bad enough. 

Now, as a matter of fact, in the east 
coast country and farther inland there is 
quail shooting worth while, providing you 
have the right sort of a dog. In the dense 


7 es is good hunting and fishing 


scrub sections you will find a trained ca- 
nine assistant an absolute necessity to re- 
trieve dead birds. In some places the 
scrub is so compact that even a dog has 
his own troubles; and if he should run 
onto a bear or a wildcat and have to back 
out his coat would resemble the feathers 
on a “frizzly” chicken. 

With two weeks of open season re- 
maining we left the railroad at Bucki 
Junction, just below the Georgia line, and 
prepared to strike south along the course 
of the Suwannee. Fred grew restless. 

“For a dinky two-bits I’d jump this out- 
fit, get a boat and hike down toward the 
mouth of the river, where there’s man’s- 
size game.” Fred always wanted to be 
just beyond where he was at any given 
time, no matter where it happened to be. 

“And the outfit’d be tickled stiff to be rid 
of its perpetual-motion kicker,” I retorted 
frankly. “Quail for mine, now. Th’ 
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yowlin’ varmints down th’ creek’ll save till 
we hit their trail.” I wasn’t to be per- 
suaded nor bullied into losing even the 
tail-end of a good thing. 

Jed, our guide, wasn’t much to admire 
as a model of physical perfection in a man, 
and his lines of beauty had been consid- 
erably warped in the casting; nor was his 
vocabulary as choice as it was strengthful. 
Yet, withal, as guide, riverman, woods- 
man and cook he was to be rated at a pre- 
mium. And, by the same token, his dogs 
as well. Lord! what a cadaverous, mangy 
mess of pelts and bones they were! But 
they could scent a bird in the wind from 
away over in the next county; likewise a 
rabbit. And being mostly in need of sub- 
stantial fillin’s, rabbits they hunted, in 
preference to quail. But in chasing rab- 
bits through the brush along shore as we 
drifted on our way to camp downstream, 
they frequently raised a big covey of birds 
that gave us a good hour’s shooting; and 
so we forgave them their rabbit mania. 

About fifteen miles down Jed had a 
camp with a combination log-and-pole 
shack, located, we found, in mighty good 
bird country. The country is mostly open 
at this point, generally pine lands and 
grass ranges, fairly free of undergrowth 
and scrub—that is, for Florida. Quail 
were plentiful within tramping distance 
of the river. Only one day did we get less 
than needed for food for the day follow- 
ing, and that because of a heavy rain- 
storm that held us in camp. (Next morn- 
ing, however, Jed made a foray before sun- 
up and unprofessionally took a pot-shot 
that yielded a fine breakfast.) Otherwise, 
we could have taken more birds every day 
than could have been consumed by the 
outfit for a week, not excepting the dogs. 
3ut we adhered strictly to good sports- 
man’s rules; only taking what we could 
use, 

The camp was in fine working order 
and everything was being pulled off ac- 
cording to book, with no excitement or 
incident worth relating; until misfortune 
—that ought to have been Fred’s middle 
name—led Fred one day at the end of a 
week’s shoot, to stand at a distance and 
directly at the end of a straight line over 
which the guide’s 10-gauge was pointing. 
Having descended through several gener- 
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ations of Crackers since coming into the 
family as a gift from the man who had 
worn it out, this venerable piece of junk 
had acquired a sizable category of vicious 
habits; and being a conceited old blun- 
derbuss was prone to show ’em off, and 
mostly at inopportune times. Being a ham- 
merless, Jed never could tell when it was 
cocked, and, being cocked, it would take 
a more dependable prophet than Willis 
Moore to say when it was going off. Jed 
never did know, for sure. Occasionally 
he got it off at the psychological moment, 
when it snorted annihilation and sudden 
death to everything in range. 

Of this cranky old shot-slinger Fred and 
I stood in awe, guardedly, and at the rear 
when possible. At other times we prayed 
for favoring fate and trusted in Jed to 
keep the muzzle up. But this day Fred's 
prayers soniehow or other slipped a cog, 
and misfortune overtook him suddenly— 
very. Jed didn’t know how it happened. 
Neither did I. Nor did Fred, exactly. He 
did know, though, just how it felt to act 
as a long-range back-stop to a handful of 
No. 10 chilled. He swears (literally speak- 
ing) that it was mighty hot stuff on de- 
livery. As a result that part of Fred’s 
running gear located between, adjoining 
and adjacent to his hip pockets was indeli- 
cately ventilated with much promiscuous- 
ness and abandon. Fred swore, if my 
memory serves aright; and it seldom re- 


nigas. Then he swore some more. And 
again. So would I have under the prov- 
ocation. So would you. Only you and I 


would probably have cut loose with strong- 
er variations. Fred is a—wait a minute! 
—was, a Methodist; men have been read 
out of church for less. However, he did 
very nicely, thank you; and he didn’t need 
any coaching. 

“Good Lawd! Ah didn’t know that 
fool thing wah cocked, sah!” The brown 
of Jed’s face had gone the color of the 
ashes in your pipe. 

“After a week’s knowledge of your lim- 
itations, any one’d be a rippity-sizzling ass 
to expect you to know anything.” Fred 
wasn’t a bit polite; he didn’t see the joke. 
His view-point was different. He ambled 
up to where we stood. He came gingerly, 
vest thrown well out, all the way down. 
You've sometimes noted the not ungrace- 
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THE LOWER REGIONS—-AND YOU CAN LET IT GO AT THAT IF YOU LIKE—OF THE 
SUWANNEE 


fully curving attitude struck by the un- 
popular he-teacher, back at the old red 
schoolhouse, when he hurriedly rose from 
his chair upon the instigation of a nice, 
sharp tack. Well, that was Fred; and he 
held the pose perfectly. 

“Ah promise Ah’ll nevah done be so 
fool recklesome ag’in, sah!” There was 
the note of entreaty worthy a man about 
to be burned at the stake 

“And I'll just add an armor-clad guar- 
antee to that promise that'll insure your 
never breaking it—not with that man-mur- 
derin’ implement of antiquity!” Fred had 
possession of the gun, not over-gently ob- 
tained. A sapling stood within reach. 
There was a dull glint of burnished steel 
sweeping aloft. The saplings quivered. A 
crackle, a clatter, a puff of smoke, an ex- 
ploded shell, for the other hammer was 
cocked, too—had been—and in its death 
throes the old veteran had whanged away 
in farewell, then lay, a bent and broken 
wreck, by the tree. 

Jed stood trembling. Fred turned away. 
Jed smiled, fearfully. Having anticipated 
a further demonstration to be directed 
against his person, he could afford to 


smile. 
That closed the quail season for Fred. 


He was a glutton for sport, but, inciden- 
tally, he knew when he’d had enough. 

Along in April Fred felt fit to again 
tackle the contingencies of fate, and we 
cut through to the lower regions—and you 
can just let it go at that, if you like—of 
the Suwannee River. The sixty-mile run 
from Starke to Wannee—make a note of 
this—was covered in five hours, eleven 
minutes and forty-seven seconds, beating 
the regular time-table schedule by several 
seconds. The records show that several 
railroads in the country have since then 
lowered this running time. I merely men- 
tion this run as a statement of fact; not to 
brag. 

Faithful Jed, with contrite mien, met us 
with boats, outfit and supplies for a lei- 
surely cruise down to the mouth of the 
stream. Having carefully consulted a map 
of that section, we found thereon a num- 
ber of flyspecks labeled with as many 
names. Later we learned it was easier to 
find the specks on the map than the towns 
on the river. And once located they 
proved to be not worth the waste of print- 
er’s ink to put on the map. 

They used to get mail down there once 
every six months, regular; and the carrier 
had no trouble toting the whole collection 
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in his hip pocket. They do better than 
that now. Mail is delivered once a month, 
except when there is no mail to deliver, 
then they skip one—maybe two. And it 
takes the postman a long time to cover his 
route. He has to read most of the in- 
coming and write more of the outgoing 
letters. Newspapers? Say, there are na- 
tives down there who not only don’t know 
the war’s over, but who never heard that 
one started. 

For selfish motives, perhaps, we taught 
Jed to read, so that he’d know when he 
opened a can of approximately what we'd 
have for dinner. We made surprising 
progress. Inside of a week he could de- 
cipher the labels on most of the canned 
stuff—by the pictures. 

Midway between Wannee and the Gulf 
we made our first camp. After smoking 
the mosquitoes out of the little sleeping 
tent on the first night—and the brand of 
tobacco we got down there all but drove 
us out—we rolled down to rest. Rest! 
My foot slipped that time. Those mosqui- 
toes were a hardy race. And Fred’s lan- 
guage was so brilliantly fireful it lit up the 
tent and drove sleep from our eyes. Jed 
built up a great smudge fire to windward. 
That nearly choked us. Finally the mos- 
quitoes had filled up, and Fred grew wind- 
ed; then good-night. 

About an hour afterward I awoke with 
a start from a gore-smeared nightmare, 
standing up. A concentrated, double back- 
action, three-ring inferno had broken loose 
inside that tent, regardless. Everything 
was doing at one and the same time. The 
air was full of sand, fur, hair, hide, shoes, 
gentleman’s lingerie, cuss-words, and other 
bric-a-brac. Every time one dodged he 
got in the path of something; in his own 
way, if nothing else. Above the combina- 
tion yowls of a crazed menagerie there 
arose the terrified voice of a man in high 
G, going up. I recognized it as Fred’s. 
That’s about all one could recognize there 
in the dark. Then I yelled, just to be so- 
ciable. So did Jed. Fred never did stop. 
Jed knocked me down as he jumped for 
the tent flap, shouting as he went: “Roll 
up in y’u blanket; covah y’u face an’ flop 
on th’ groun’; don’ let ’im git y’u eyes!” 
Jed spoke as though he knew what he was 
talking about. And he did. But I didn’t. 
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Not then. 
ophy of it. 

In my attempt to give Fred help in the 
melee, whatever it was, I reached out for 
something. I got it, sudden—a living 
streak of fire that burned to the bone 
across my hand. I let go, quick. 

“Let me at ’im!” Jed was back in a 
jiffy, camp lantern in one hand, a burning 
brand from the camp-fire in the other, full 
of action. With the coming of the light 
there appeared two angry balls of fire, 
scintillating like diamonds over in Fred’s 
corner. 

With a lunge and a leap Jed was poking 
the blazing fagot fairly into those glitter- 
ing fireballs, and the argument was three- 
sided instanter. Mentally bunch together 
ail the moonlight back fence feline seances 
you ever heard and roll them into one, 
and you begin to get just a faint echo of 
the blvod-chilling caterwauling that was 
ripping the night air into slivers! 

Fred emerged wild-eyed and disheveled 
from his tangle of blankets, straightened 
up to the full stature of a man, let out a 
vengeful roar of fury, grabbed a near-by 
axe, and with one hervic plunge—disap- 
peared through the open tent-flap. 

Fred was a glutton, all right, but he 
was no hog. He’d had his, and, on second 
thought, he concluded not to hang around 
for a second helping. 

Quick-stepping like an Indian at a fire 
dance, Jed parried and thrust with his 
flaming weapon against the striking, snarl- 
ing, whirlwind wrapped in cat fur. They 
were both masters of the gentle art of 
raising hades, those two. 

With a motion and a word he passed 
me the lantern, then pulled an old-time 
portable cannon from his pocket, and 
while I skillfully manceuvered with the 
firebrand he sought a killing chance with 
the gun. Then came a blinding flash, a 
mortal scream and a quivering, kicking 
bundle of tamed wildcat lay at his feet. 

That fellow had recognized us as stran- 
gers to those parts. Our being there was 
prima facie evidence. He had probably 
scented our day’s catch of fish and came 
around for a light lunch and a social 
evening. He had evidently begun by get- 
ting too familiar with Fred, and they had 
mixed it. The net result was a dead cat 


Later | understood the philos- 
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“‘a FISH TUG FROM CEDAR KEYS MET US” 


and a man’s back, neck, arms and hands 
considerably lacerated by the cat’s perni- 
cious claws. 

These savage little jungle outlaws infest 
the Gulf Coast, and, speaking of Florida, 
are especially plentiful in the lower Su- 
wannee country. They are not worthy the 
dignity of being classed as puma, or even 
catamount, nor yet as mountain cats. This 
vermin is a type of the Florida wild ani- 
mals in size; all being small, as the bear, 
deer, wildcat, peccary or wild boar, etc. 
Oddly enough, the Florida snakes, alliga- 
tors, toads, spiders, flies, and particularly 
mosquitoes, are big enough in all reason. 
In size, the Florida wildcat is equal to two 
or three ordinary housecats, but in pug- 
nacity and fighting ability nearer two or 
three hundred. We had a lively time with 
them throughout the trip until their col- 
lected skins made a quite respectable fur 
pack. 

There is good fishing on the Gulf end 
of the Suwannee; mostly big-mouth bass 
and catfish. And there are old patriarchs 
among the catfish in that river, believe me, 
with mouths that would make the open 
front gate of Jonah’s whale look like the 
lip end of your amber pipe-stem. They 
will not only bite and fight in the water, 
but will fight and bite in the boat. And 


with their sharp side horns, those big 
fellows were interesting customers flop- 
ping and pounding about one’s legs in the 
bottom of the boat. Many a bruised toe 
resulted from misdirected efforts to kill 
them with a blow on the head from an oar. 
Bait? They’d hog down anything from a 
dough paste titbit to the fuzzy stub end of 
a wildcat’s tail. And the big-mouth bass 
are only a degree more particular. The 
smaller ones, under five pounds, we tossed 
back, that they might grow up into gamy 
specimens for some future generation of 
misguided sportsmen who may be fool- 
hardy enough to venture into that var- 
mint’s paradise —that reptiles’ retreat — 
that swampy waste of jungle creation 
along the Suwannee —that disenchanted 
land of dreary dankness, dismal desola- 
tion and-—oh, go look in the dictionary 
for yourself! 

“I’m going to take a bath in the alto- 
gether,” Fred boldly announced one after- 
noon upon making a landing on our way 
down, near tne mouth of the river; “even 
if it’s nothing more’n a mud bath. I’m 
tired of this hand-basin regime.” 

“Sharks, man! Are you crazy?” I pro- 
tested. “And ’gators and water moccasins 
and big bull catfish! The little old dishpan 
for mine out here!” Then I lit my pipe just 
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to show how indifferent I was to his ven- 
ture, and his fate. The dope made me 
drowsy, and I’d closed one eye and half 
the other, when I was startled by a hell’s- 
to-pay series of screeches coming up from 
the river, that sounded like the defiant 
death-cry of a wounded steam calliope 
out of tune. Accompanying the hot-air 
explosions I heard the snapping of twigs, 
limbs and undergrowth that resembled 
nothing so much as the spiteful crackle of 
a bunch of firecrackers; and the parade 
was on. And, by the same token it was 
moving my way. Not being certain wheth- 
er it was a shark, a catfish or an alligator 
in pursuit, I grabbed the big .45-90 Win- 
chester, and was prepared for the worst. 

Fred was the head of the procession 
that came flying out of the tangle of vines 
and shrubbery—also part of the tail. He 
was hatless, coatless, shoeless, and I’d 
blush to say whatelseless. But he’d made 
a brave effort, regardless. Into one sleeve 
of a shirt he had thrust an arm, and into 
one section of his trousers he had poked 
a leg and—that’s about as far as he got, 
dressing. By the time he burst into the 
open the shirt had been rudely riven to 
rags, but what remained still fluttered 
straight out behind, a battle-torn emblem 
of defiance to the enemy, and with the 
flapping leg playing a close second. 

A moment later, from his vantage-point 
of security behind a repeating 10-gauge, 
he called to me from the tent: “You think 
this whole show’s so—unprintable—fun- 
ny! I hope he gives you a wolloping 
proper !” 

Monosyllables, and few, were my limit 
as, regardless of the unseen enemy, I 
dropped limply down, and gasped. Then 


I tried not to laugh too hard in one spot, 
fearing a fatality. 

“He? What?” 

“Why, that—again unprintable—bear 
that swam across the river after me just 
— Look out!” he shouted; “he’s 
comin’.” 

He was. Out at the jungle edge, di- 
rectly from where Fred had swept with 
banners flying, stood a freshly landed cin- 
namon bear, nose in air, inquisitively re- 
garding us. 

“Shoot!” cried Fred, again excited; “or 
stand clear and let me have a whack at it.” 

“Shoot nothing!” I replied, suppressing 
laughter with an effort. “If that poor, 
misguided cuss has nerve enough to want 
to claim a bailiwick in this neck-o’-no- 
where, leave him to go in peace.” Hadn't 
he provided me with a first-class comedy- 
farce in the way of a show? After taking 
a second look at Fred he evidently con- 
cluded he didn’t want any part of him, 
and so turned leisurely back in his 
tracks. 

After two weeks compactly filled with 
assorted varmint entertainment we finally 
drifted directly down to the little village 
at the mouth of the river, at which point 
by previous arrangement a fish tug from 
Cedar Keys met us two days later. When 
we had stowed our photographic para- 
phernalia and camp outfit aboard the 
stanch little craft she steamed out for the 
fifteen-mile run down the coast, and we 
bade a not reluctant nor regretful farewell 
to the old Suwannee River and _ its 
jungles, 

“The next time I start out, I’m going 
to go somewhere,” commented Fred. 

Me, too. 
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List of Prizes and Conditions for 1912 Contest 
Pages 1182-1194 


STORIES OF THE TAKING OF THE 
RECORD FISH 


WRITTEN BY THE WINNERS 


SECOND GRAND 
PRIZE, MUS- 
CALLONGE 


Won by Allen A. 
Thayer, James- 
town, N, Y. 


Weight—42 Ibs. 
Length—50 in. 
Girth—21 in. 
Where caught — 
Chautauqua Lake, 


Rod—Bamboo rod. 

Reel—Expert. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Bronze trol- 
ling spoon 





My Largest Muscallonge 
BY ALLEN A. THAYER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


T about 9 o'clock a. m., on Monday, 
September 11, 1911, my brother, 
Lieutenant Bert M. Thayer, of the 
Jamestown Fire Department, and myself 
started out for a troll on Chautauqua Lake 
in my little 17-foot launch. We had no 
more than got nicely started when I said, 
“Bert, we are going after big ones to- 


day. Of course, if a small one gets on 
the hooks we will have to take him off, 
but I don’t feel satisfied unless something 
unusual happens as it is so long since we 
have been out to-gather.” 

It was an ideal day; the lake was very 
calm nearly all the morning; about noon 
a breeze came up from the west and dis- 
tributed a gentle ripple all over it. 

We trolled and trolled and never got a 
strike until about 3 p. m. when, opposite 
semus Creek, one struck, but it was only 
for an instant. He came to the surface, 
and I should judge from what I saw 
of him he would weigh about eight 
pounds; we doubled back and forth at this 
point several times but there was nothing 
doing. 

We were about six miles from the cot- 
tage at this time, so we decided that we 
had better travel in that direction; we 
were both tired and discouraged and had 
about given up hope. 

As we neared the Point I commenced 
to make preparations to take in my lines 
when something gave my rod an awiul 
pull. I grabbed it, and for the next half- 
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“SHOWS HIM TO ADVANTAGE” 


hour I had the time of my life. I turned 
the rudder so that the launch would run 
in a circle and tried to reel in some line, 
as it was all out by this time. The rod 
was a heavy cane about twelve feet long, 
equipped with an “expert” reel, large 
size, and a Kingfisher line—and it was 
bending to the danger point. It was 
fully ten minutes before I could gain any 
line, and then it was only to give it all 
back again. Time and again I thought 
I had him coming when he would turn 
and take all I had gained; during all this 
time he never came to the surface, ex- 
cept when he first struck and that was 
merely a ripple on the surface, showing 
where he was. He seemed to cling to the 
bottom like a clam all the way in. When 
I finally pulled him up alongside of the 
launch, he seemed to come right up from 
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the bottom. My brother had the gaff 
all ready and did as neat a job of that 
kind as I ever witnessed—he caught him 
underneath the gills, the point of the gaff 
coming out one side of the spine and the 
hilt the other. 

That evening we carried him down 
through town to the City Hall, where we 
are both employed, to show the boys. 
When passing through the city we were 
stopped time and again by the people 
crowding about us with all kinds of 
ejaculations and questions such as: 
“Where did you get him?” “Gee, but he 
is a whale!” “How much does he 
weigh?” etc., etc., and the fish seemed 
to be getting heavier every minute. We 
had him tied to a stick about five feet 
long, each of us with an end on our 
shoulder, the fish’s tail almost touching 
the ground. Well, we finally reached the 
City Hall where Chief Wilson, of the 
Fire Department, measured his length, 
which was exactly fifty inches. He was 
then put on the scales and weighed forty- 
two (42) pounds. Later his girth was 
measured by City Engineer Clyde G. 
Jones, which was twenty-one inches. 

He was literally stuffed with fat and 
contained nearly three pounds of spawn. 
The head, after being severed from the 
body, weighed nearly six pounds. 

The accompanying picture shows him 
to advantage. I am 5 feet 9 inches tall 
and I weigh 158 pounds. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE, MUSCAL- 
LONGE 

Awarded to L. C. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 
Weight—38% Ibs. 
Length—48 ins. 
Girth—19% ins. 
Where caught—Pickerel River, Ont. 
Rod—Split bamboo. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Kingfisher. 
Lure—Skinner No. 9 brass spinner. 


The morning I arrived at Pickerel 
Landing was a decided damper upon one’s 
enthusiasm. The wind, blowing in fitful 
gusts, was accompanied by showers of icy 
coldness and the thunder made fierce 
music among the volcanic hills. A short 
row in a damp boat at daylight, going to 
the hotel, did not help matters much, but 
a hot breakfast, a short while after I had 
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climbed the hill to Wanikewin House, 
and patches of blue, glimpsed through the 
hurrying clouds, helped matters consider- 
ably. By noon a strong west wind 
blowing directly up-stream had cleared the 
sky and the afternoon was ideal. Imme- 
diately after dinner I unpacked my tackle 
and set up my 14-foot King folding can- 
vas boat, which I take every season. 

This being my first visit to the French 
River waters, I concluded to do a little 
investigating on my own hook and to 
make a try for the big “lunge” of my 
dreams. 

The water is very deep and sluggish 
in this part of Pickerel River, and about 
a quarter of a mile beyond the C. P. 
Railway bridge expands into quite a size- 
able lake. The north shore is very rough 
and indented by narrow bays and covered 
with a rough, scraggy brush. 
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My tackle, which consisted of a 12-oz. 
2-piece split bamboo rod 54 inches long, 
the tip weighing 3 oz., made by Doc. 
Carr of St. Louis; a J. Vom Hoff 80-yard 
reel, on which was 50 yards of Kingfisher 
waterproof line, ending in a _  12-in. 
swivel and snap copper wire leader and 
a No. 9 Skinner brass spoon with an .0/6 
feathered treble hook, was on the seat, 
and as I took up the oars and started away 
from the landing I heard someone re- 
mark: “I wonder what that feller thinks 
he’s goin’ to get by himself, with that out- 
fit.” 

Trolling slowly across the river to the 
south shore and then up stream with the 
wind, across the mouths of several small 
bays, my spinner about six feet below the 
surface and about 60 feet behind the boat 
and my rod braced between my knees, | 
had visions, and kept saying to myself: 
“Now! If he will only strike and strike 
good and hard. Please, Mr. Lunge, come 
along, come along,” and just as I passed 
under the railroad bridge my rod was 
almost jerked from between my knees, 
as though I had picked up the bottom. 
I dropped the oars, grabbed the rod and 
struck back hard, and gasped for breath 
when sixty feet back of the boat a 
“whale” broke water, leaping his whole 
length several feet into the air and shak- 
ing his head in frenzy, striving to dis 
lodge the hook. Against the glorious 
western sky he made a picture that 
will remain with me all the rest of my 
days. 

Down he went into the water, and 
almost instantly was out of it again in 
a beautiful leap, vainly trying to shake 
the hook from his jaws, then down and 
away, circling around the boat and for 
tunately heading up stream with the wind 
and waves. I knew that I had my work 
cut out for me, and let him have his own 
sweet will, only thumbing enough upon 
the reel to tire him, and getting my oars 
inboard so that the boat would drift 
easily. When the first rush was over, the 
spindle of my reel was in sight and | 
was praying fervently. 

I well knew the line would never hold 
his dead weight, and I was drifting 
dangerously near one of the jutting points 
on the rocky north shore. Steadily and 
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as swiftly as | dared, I gained line enough 
to stand another short rush, braced the 
rod between my knees, leaving room for 
the handle of the reel to turn slowly, 
got out the oars and gently coaxed him 
away from the dangerous point, and with 
a good half-mile of clear water before 
us, breathed freely again. 

Then began a game of give and take, 
coax and sulk and pump, till finally I got 
him within sight of the boat, when he 
seemed to go crazy, and with a rush 
leaped out of the water again and then 
down and away, till but a few feet were 
left of my sorely-tried line, and I thought 
I never was going to stop him, and I’m 
afraid I forgot myself this time. Steady, 
careful thumbing, however, halted him 
just in time and once more the slow 
coaxing game began. He would come in 
a little and then begin those nerve-rack- 
ing short, sharp, snappy jerks that mean 
disaster unless met with a free reel; then 
a few more feet would be gained, only 
to be lost by a dogged, stubborn drag 
away from the boat. A second time I 
had to get out the oars to clear a rocky 
point with safe margin and wheedle him 
along at the same time, and then I had 
the little lake clear before me and no 
more danger on that score for quite a 
while at least, and could give my un- 
divided attention to his majesty. After 
what seemed ages, he was once more al- 
most within reach, and once more a tre- 
mendous rush nearly cleared the reel and 
I was beginning to get played out myself 
and to wonder which one of us was really 
doing the fishing. 

Finally, however, the strain began to 
tell upon him and after much coaxing le 
floated in thoroughly exhausted, and to 
make sure of killing him instantly and 
without the unnecessary torture of club- 
bing, I shot him through the brain. A 
short rush, a few quivers, and he was 
lying quiet beside the boat—truly a king 
of the waters and a most gallant fighter. 

It was all I could do to lift him aboard 
with the light-jointed gaff, and my scales, 
25-pound limit, were useless, as he pulled 
the indicator down with a thump. 

I looked at my watch and found that 
I had been kept “busy” a few minutes 
short of an hour and also on looking 


around noticed that the boat had drifted 
before the wind nearly a mile above the 
bridge. 

There being no one else to do it with, 
I shook hands with myself several times, 
addressed a few complimentary remarks to 
Mr. Lunge and started against the wind 
for the hotel. When I got back to the 
landing and showed my catch, congratu- 
lations were numerous and sincere, and 
Mr. Martin H. Fenton, the proprietor of 
the hotel, weighed the fish upon his store 
scales in the presence of half a dozen 
or more people, guests of the hotel, em- 
ployees and Indian guides, and “Old 
“Chief” told me “it was the biggest ‘lunge 
he had ever seen.” 

It weighed 3834 Ibs. fully an hour after 
landing, measured 48 inches from tip of 
nose to fork of tail and 1934 inches in 
girth. I then learned that I had the 
honor of catching the first muscallonge of 
the season of 1911 reported on Pickerel 
River and the largest ever known on 
those waters, taken with rod and reel, 
without assistance of any kind, alone in 
boat. 

Two days later I had the pleasure of 
landing a 23-lb. muscallonge about 2 miles 
down the river, under the same condi- 
tions. 

The remainder of my ten-days’ sojourn 
at this point was profitably spent with 
the bass and pickerel, as no more ‘lunge 
would come to my lure. 

And now, in the heart of a great city, 
the evening’s quiet often brings to me fond 
dreams of that glorious afternoon, and 
I count the days till another summer shall 
come with its freedom and with it the 
care-free joy of the wild. 


FOURTH GRAND PRIZE, MUSCAL- 
LONGE 


Awarded to A. W. Storms, Chicago, IIl. 


Weight—36¥ Ibs. 

Length—4s8 ins. 

Girth—24 ins. 

Where caught—Clear Lake, Wis 
Rod—Bristol. 
Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—40-lb. Alligator. 
Lure—No, 9 Skinner bucktail. 


BY A. W. STORMS 


“Well, Joe, where shall we go to-day?” 
“By golly, I tink it looks goods for 
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Clear Lake. It’s sure dark enough to get 
‘em. Where you want to go?” 

Clear Lake sounded good to us, and 
with the momentous question of the day’s 
destination disposed of, we started out 
on what proved to be the biggest muskie 
day in the writer’s experience, and one 
that seldom comes to the patient fisher- 
man who plays for big muskies. 

Clear Lake is one of a chain in the 
Manitowish waters that for many years 
have been famous for muscallonge. While 
there are still many “good ones” sulking 
in these waters, they are not caught every 
day. 

We had been out several days in some 
of the other lakes in this chain, but had 
caught nothing worth mentioning, and 
as we came out after breakfast on this 
particular morning, it was a question 
whether we would loaf (it being Labor 
Day) or go out for another day’s hard 
work, but we found our guide waiting and 
anxious to get started. 

It was a raw, nasty morning, with heavy 
black clouds. But protected as we were 
with our oilskins and heavy shoes, we 
were not concerned about the weather, es- 
pecially as we had taken extra precautions 
to keep our matches and tobacco dry. 
All true fishermen know that this is just 
as essential as getting the fish. 

In going through the channels and 
thoroughfares, we covered all likely 
waters with our casting lines. We kept 
this up after we had gotten well into 
Clear Lake, but none of the varied arti- 
ficial bait in our tackle boxes seemed to 
lure the epicureans, neither did they ap- 
preciate the nice big chubs that we 
offered them on our gold Hildebrands. 

After several hours of this play, we 
decided to try our luck at trolling. We 
rigged up some No. 9 Skinner gold-plated 
spoons with white buck tails, which we 
thought might be sufficiently attractive to 
coax some one of the “trained muskies” 
to show his following how to fool those 
fellows in the boat. And this is just what 
happened. We had hardly gotten out 
more than forty feet of line when there 
was a decided commotion back of the 
boat that caused us to sit up and take 
notice. When Mr. Muskie leaped out of 
the water we knew we had hooked a 


good one. We “guessed” he might weigh 
twenty-five pounds. He proved to be’a 
big, lazy fish, pulling hard. We gave him 
but little line and managed to keep him 
coming along. Several times he tried to 
“break,” but by keeping the tip of the 
rod pretty well under water, we kept him 
down until he was well up to the boat. 
He still had some fight left and, although 
the water was rather rough, we took a 
chance on a shot. It struck a little too 
far back and while he was badly crippled, 
still we had an exciting time the next 
minute with Mr. Muskie until we could 
get another shot. This one was perfect 
and the next moment he was in the boat. 

“By golly!” says Joe, “he go good 
thirty pounds.” We couldn’t get an ac- 
curate weight at the camp with an old 
pair of spring scales, but three days later 
at Chicago, it weighed thirty-six and one- 
half pounds, probably about forty when 
it came out of the water. 

We naturally felt that this was a good 
morning’s work, so pulled up to the shore, 
hunted up a reasonably dry spot for 
shelter, and soon had our dinner on the 
fire. 

About two o'clock we started out again, 
and had hardly gotten under way before 
we hooked a nice little one. He gave us 
lots of sport for a few minutes, but he 
was a little fellow—about six pounds. We 
sent him back to his mother and he never 
even said “Thank you.” 

Another half-hour of trolling, when— 
biff !—we had another which we knew was 
a big fellow, although he didn’t break 
but pulled back with all the force he 
could exert and succeeded in pulling the 
boat with him. We enjoyed the ride while 
it lasted, but he soon tired of this and 
gave us a chance to shorten up our line. 
He had kept well down, but when about 
twenty feet back of the boat he shot up 
into the air and for a moment we had a 
good look at a whale of a fish. He 
didn’t give us an opportunity to get his 
weight, but he was certainly fifty pounds 
or more. A moment later he came up 
again to say “good-by,” having shaken the 
hook out, although he apparently did not 
have an inch of slack line. 

Words could not fittingly express our 
feelings at having lost this big fellow, 
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and for a minute or two you could have 
cut the silence with a knife. This only 
confirms the oft-repeated story as to how 
“the big one got away.” 

By this time we were aware that fish- 
ing was “some good” and we kept steadily 
at it for another half-hour, when—O 
joy—we again felt that divine thrill and 
had the pleasure of seeing another good 
one break and swirl back of the boat. 
He gave us the best fight of the day 
and kept us guessing for fully half an 
hour before we had a chance to use our 
.22 automatic. We were fortunate in 
landing this fellow as the hook dropped 
from his mouth before we had him in the 
boat. This one weighed twenty-four 
pounds. 

We thought this a good time to stop, 
and when we landed at the camp about 
dusk, there sure was some excitement 
among the other guides and guests when 
they saw those two big fish laid out on 
the grass. 

If time and space permitted, would like 
to tell you of the real sport we had the 
next day in landing an eighteen-pounder 
with a single bass hook and light casting 
rig. 

LADY’S GRAND PRIZE, MUSCAL- 
LONGE 

Awarded to Mrs. J. W. Reinholdt, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Weight—32% Ibs. 

Length—51 ins. 

Girth—24¥ ins. 

Where caught—Big Lake, Manitowish, 
Wis. 

Rod—Bristol. 

Reel—Shakespeare. 

Line—Kingfisher. 

Lure—Skinner spoon. 

The Luck of a Lady Tenderfoot—My 
Largest Muscallonge 


BY MRS. J. W. REINHOLDT 


We were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rahr, of Manitowoc, Wis., at 
their beautiful lodge situated at Big Lake 
in the Manitowish waters of northern 
Wisconsin. 

I had never caught a fish before and 
never thought I could enjoy the sport, 
having always had a woman’s dread for 
the water and boats in general. So it 
was with a great deal of reluctance that 


I left St. Louis with my husband and 
friends to spend, as I was iold, a real 
vacation far off in the woods. The trip 
was in itself interesting; arriving in 
Manitowish we proceeded by wagon to 
the dam at Stone Lake, thence by launch 
through a chain of lakes, arriving at 
Clear Lake and portaging three-quarters 
of a mile to our camp at Big Lake. 

I was agreeably surprised at my sur- 
roundings in the real forest and on the 
second day caught my first fish, a 17- 
pound muscallonge, which caused me to 
sit up and take notice. 

The next day I caught a 15-pounder, 
and by this time began to enjoy the sport 
most thoroughly. That same evening | 
made my big catch and I shall never for- 
get it as long as | live. It was just 
after supper when we started out—Mrs. 
Rahr and myself, with Mr. Rahr at the 
oars, our guides having gone out with 
others of our party. “Now, Mrs. Rein- 
holdt,’ said Mr. Rahr, “I am going to 
guide you and Mrs. Rahr myself to-night 
and one of you must land a big one!” 

We rowed around diligently for more 
than an hour without the sign of a strike, 
and as it was getting dark had decided 
to go in. Mr. Rahr was just rounding 
a bunch of rushes, when—biff !—some- 
thing struck my line, followed at once by 
the leap of an immense fish, a splurge and 
a spash in the water and for the instant 
my heart sank, for I thought I had lost 
him. But immediately my line (King- 
fisher) was strained taut once more and 
my Bristol rod bent double, thrilling me 
through and through. “You've got him, 
hoid on!” yelled Mr. Rahr. Mrs. Rahr 
at once reeled in her line. “Hold him! 
Hold him!” she cried, and the excitement 
was intense. 

Mr. Rahr was rowing around like mad; 
I was holding on with all my strength, 
expecting every moment the line would 
snap or my rod break. By this time the 
others in our party were attracted by the 
noise and excitement and we were sur- 
rounded on all sides by the anxious 
spectators. 

The fish was now fighting most 
turiously, and when occasionally he 
ceased to struggle my friends would 
shout orders, asking “Have you still got 
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him? Hold on! Hold on!” It seemed 
for a while that it would be a case of 
the survival of the fittest but | managed 
with all my strength to “hold on.” It was 
now quite dark and beginning to drizzle, 
so after tiring the fish for over an hour 
and a half, Mr. Rahr commanded: ‘Now 
reel in slowly!” and reel in I did—but 
oh, what a job I had! Every time I 
reeled in ten feet I would let five feet 
slip away again, but finally managed to 
get him to the beat, when the fish made 
his last struggle, ‘ashing the water to a 
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foam. The difficulty now was to shoot 
him as it was quite dark. It took three 
bullets and then all was over. Anxiously 
we lifted the fish into the boat, and then 
ten voices in unison exclaimed, “O-o-h!” 
He was firmly caught with a Skinner 
spoon, with all three hooks. 

The guides at once guessed his weight 
at over 40 pounds, and when he tipped 
the scale at only 32% pounds we were 
somewhat disappointed, for his length 
measured 51 inches and his girth 24%, 
but he was quite empty and seemed thin. 
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SECOND GRAND PRIZE—STRIPED 
BASS 
Awarded to Clarence Chafey, of Point 
Pleasant, N. J. 
W eight—36 lbs. 9 oz. 
Length—49 in. 
Girth—32¥Y in. 
Where caught—Barnegat Inlet, N. J. 
Rod—Lance wood. 
Reel—Julius Vom Hofe. 
Line—Cuttyhunk linen. 
Lure—Mullet. 


The Striped Bass of Barnegat 
BY CLARENCE CHAFEY 

It was in the afternoon of September 
29, 1911, when two brother fishermen, 
my son (12 years old, and myself, all of 
Point Pleasant, N. J., started from Bay- 
head, N. J., in the motor boat Iro- 
quois, bound for Barnegat Inlet. The 
weather was threatening rain but it 
did not discourage us for our motor was 
working fine and we had our minds 
fixed on making a good catch of fish on 
the morrow. We had not gone very far 
when we realized that the gasoline motor 
was not the only motor that was working 
nicely—our appetites reminded us_ that 
our own motors had been at work, so at 
7.30 p. m., when within three miles of 
the Inlet we decided to let the gasoline 
motor rest for the night and give due at- 
tention to our own motors in the way of 
supplying bacon, eggs, etc., as fuel. This 
matter was attended to with due satis- 
faction to all. After a night’s rest we 
repeated the operation, brcke anchor at 
6.30 a. m. and resumed our trip to the 
coveted fishing grounds, where we were 
told the big ones lived. After catching 
a peck of mullets for bait we left the boat 
and commenced fishing from the beach 
in the surf. 


The sport started with a jump; 
Brother V. caught a large weakfish on 
his very first cast, and before I was 


fully rigged for business he had an- 
other beauty flopping on the sand. Frish- 
ing continued good and all were meeting 
with success in catching blues, weaks and 
flukes; in fact, we were all so very busy 
that we could not spare the time to go 
aboard and attend to our own motors at 
noontime. Even Clarence, Jr., forgot his 
little motor, which as a rule seems to 
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work overtime. At + p. m., after losing 
my sinker in making a cast, | decided to 
go aboard for another sinker and a little 
bite to eat but, as I was starting over the 
beach one brother called to know where 
I was going, and upon learning that I 
had lost my sinker he offered me another, 
which I accepted, rigged up again and 
made a The sinker being lighter 
than I was accustomed to use, it landed 
well out, but on the edge of a flat where 
I thought it should not be, so I began 
to reel in faster than usual, when suddenly 
something grabbed my bait and started 
straight out to sea, seemingly with the 
speed of a 60-horsepower racer and ap- 
parently with no intention of taking the 


cast. 


curve, I had hold of the reel handle 
when the strike came and it occurred 
so suddenly and with such force that 


I lost my grip and it spun around, strik- 
ing my knuckles and causing them to 
bleed. 

At this point in the game I realized that 
I had a big one hooked and commenced to 
utilize all the fishing knowledge at my 
command. As he was rushing out to sea 
I hoped to check him before my 450 feet 
of line was all out, so I placed my thumbs 
on the spool and pressed as hard as I 
dared so the strain would not break the 
line. My 450 feet of line was nearly out 
before Mr. Fish seemed to pay much at- 
tention to my efforts to stop him, and then 
he swerved and headed up the beach. By 
this time all other lines were out of the 
water and some of the fishermen were 
telling me what kind of a fish I had 
hooked, how to manage him, and offering 
their services, but I decided to either land 
or lose him without assistance except 
from Clarence, Jr., who at this time was 
running along with me as I played the 
fish in an effort to get some of my line 
back, which I did, but soon lost it again 
when he made another offsea voyage. 
This time he seemed to hold easier and 
made another swerve, went up the beach 
for about 50 yards and then I had very 
little difficulty in getting about half of my 
line back. Just as I thought he was 
working in nicely he made another rush 
and this time he came to the top and 
appeared in a wave for a second—just 
long enough to see his outline, and when 
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Clarence, Jr., saw it he yelled: “Pull 
him in, Dad, you got a porpoise.” 

After sighting the beauty Dad did pull, 
whenever he had him coming, having a 
stout lancewood rod, Julius Vom Hofe reel, 
No. 21 Scotch linen, Cuttyhunk line rigged 
with a 70 hook and a 28-inch four-strand 
leader fastened to a strong swivel. I felt 
quite sure that if I only pulled at the 
proper time my little girl at home would 
think upon our arrival that her two boys 
were some fishermen. The fish again 
seemed determined to make the offsea 
voyage, but I noticed that it was now 
much easier to check him, and when he 
would start up the beach I could play 
him in nearer the shore. After about 
30 minutes of trotting up and down the 
beach, holding tight on the spool, reeling 
in slowly and then again very fast, when 
I had him coming my way, there appeared 
in the surf, only a very short distance out, 
a very big fish with large fins and beauti- 
ful stripes. 

Up to this time I was not sure as to the 
kind of a fish I had hooked, but when I 
saw the stripes I knew, and a fisherman 
only can realize how delighted I was. 
Two off-shore fishermen started to wade 
in after the beauty, but I waved them back 
(still holding to my decision that Clar- 
ence, Jr., and myself would either lose or 
land him), passed the rod to Clarence, 
Jr., told him to hold the fish, which he 
did, while I waded in the sea up to my 
waist, wrapped my arms about him and 
half-carried, half-pulled him out on the 
beach sand, and then sat down to rest and 
view a fish that had given me more real, 
live sport than all the others I had ever 
caught. 

It was a grand fight ali the way and 
my son’s delight in helping his Dad land 
such a big one can not be described 
in words. He threw his hat into the 
air, jumped on my shoulder, turned 
handsprings, and his Dad, for once, 
did not say, “Stop your fooling, Clar- 
ence.” 

My two brother fishermen were more 
than elated over my good luck, and 
I think the crew that came to Bayhead 
in the Iroquois was the happiest crew 
that ever sailed up or down old Barnegat 
Bay. 


THIRD GRAND PRIZE—STRIPED 
BASS 
Awarded to Paul Wagner, Belmar, N. J. 

Weight—3334 lbs. 

Length—42%4 lbs 

Girth—24'4 Ibs. 

Where caught—Belmar, N. J. 

Rod—Jointed. 

Reel—Atlantic Surf. 

Line—Machine thread. 

Lure—Mullet. 

The Bass That Kept Me Running 

BY PAUL WAGNER 

On Friday evening, October 6th, 1911, 
I took my rod and reel, went to the beach 
to fish. I went direct to Como Lake 
flume, where I generally go, but my luck 
was naught—not even a skate. Left there 
and worked my way north, and after sev- 
eral casts, remaining for a half hour or so, 
I said to myself, “Nothing doing.” Just 
had one more mullet left. “Well,” said I, 
“here is the last bait!” 

Made a good, long cast; filled and lit 
my pipe and had a smoke. Suddenly I 
got a terrific strike and out to sea he 
went—just picked me up, that was all 
about it—no warning whatever. He took 
out between 400 or 500 feet of line before 
I could control my reel to check him, and 
then he turned and came toward shore 
within 100 feet. His next tactics were to 
swim up and down the Gut between the 
outer flat and undertow at least 15 times. 
Several times in these runs I had to run 
as fast as he swam, as my rod was none 
of the best and I in my excitement thought 
mostly about saving my rod and line, with 
him jerking violently in efforts to get 
it away and me on the run. It was really 
a busy time for any man that never had 
such an experience. Lost my hat and 
pipe during the runs. I would turn him 
and the minute I did he would fight ter- 
rifically. Several times I had to hold on 
to my rod and reel with both hands to keep 
him from carrying them out with him. 
This must have lasted at least 40 or 50 
minutes, then he began to swim very 
slowly, but every time I would try him 
he would show fight for several minutes 
and then swim slow again. I saw him 
only once in all this time. Not being an 
expert I did not know just what to do, 
as I was all alone, no one in sight for me 
to call and help me. I let the fish do just 
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about as he pleased. When he would run 
I gave line, and when he swam I ran. 
After 1 hour and 35 minutes by my watch, 
he came up to the top of the water and 
I started to reel him in slowly with a 
good taut line, and with the assistance of 
the waves I beached him and the wash 
carried him out again. So I waited for 
another chance, and when the waves car- 
ried him in and threw him on the beach I 
threw down my rod and ran to the under- 
tow, threw my arms around him and car- 
ried him to safety. Then he began to slap 
the beach and I got afraid to handle him 
as it was dark and I did not know what I 
had. As soon as he got quite spent, I 
took him up to where the light was and 
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examined him to find out how I had him 
hooked. It was right in the corner of 
the mouth, had to cut the mouth to 
get the hook out, spoiled the mouth a 
little. 

My rod was a jointed “store” breed of 
rod, price $3.75; 3 joints, tip 2% feet 2nd 


joint 20 in., 3rd joint 16 in., butt 18 in., 
total length 7 feet. Reel was an Atlantic 
Surf, no name on reel. Line, 6-strand ma- 
chine thread; this line or thread is made 
in Scotland for shoe making and harness 
work, and is used by quite a number of 
good fishermen along our coast. 

My leader was 4-ply gut 2 feet long. 
Lead weight, 3 oz. Hook a 6.0 Carlisle 
hook, long shank, used for blue fishing. 


NEXT MONTH :—GRAND PRIZE WINNERS IN RAINBOW TROUT 


AND CHANNEL 


BASS CLASSES. 
































A JERSEY COAST TUNA 


ANGLING FOR THE ATLANTIC TUNA 


THE KING OF ANGLING SPORTS RIGHT AT NEW YORK’S FRONT DOOR, AND WITHIN AN HOUR 
OR SO OF BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA—HERE’S WHAT IS IN STORE FOR 
YOU IF YOU WANT SOME REAL TUNA FISHING 


BY FREDERICK W. ALEXANDER 


© you fishermen, who spend a small 

fortune to go all the way to the Pa- 

cific Coast to catch a “leaping tuna,” 
know that this same fish in the fall of the 
year is the bane of the professional blue 
fisherman’s existence off the Jersey 
Coast? You who scoff at the above buy 
a ticket to Seabright, N. J., go to the 
“fishing village” and ask any “squarehead,” 
Dane, negro or American who “grinds” 
for blues for a living and see what they 
say about “them tumors.” Ask “Horse 
Mackerel Sam,’ Andy Jakobsen, Ed. 
Johnson, any one of them, what his opin- 
ion is and the air will be as blue as the 
water in which you catch them. How- 
ever, having removed the impediment, 
namely, the preface of my tale, here goes. 


were 
bonito 


Summer before last the bluefish 
few and far between and _ the 
plentiful. Toward the middle of August 
the fishermen found them pretty well off 


shore. When the blue would not bite 
the fisherman would toss out a_ squid 
for bonito, which, by the way is one 


of the best eating and gamiest I 
am acquainted with. They began to 
lose squids and lines and bemoan 


torn hands and land small tuna once in a 
while. Then they used heavier lines with 
better results. I heard of it and, as re- 
ported in FIELD AND STREAM last year, 
went out one day and had the luck to 
haul in a 93-pounder. That one fish gave 
me the “tuna fever” and I spent the whole 
winter planning patent imitation “flying 
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fish” baits, spoons, phantom spearings, etc., 
which, of course, were immediately cast 
away when it came down to real business. 

Early summer finally arrived and at the 
first sign of bluefish, Jack Gulick (the 
crew), Hugh West (chief engineer), and 
myself (captain) launched our good ship 
Tuna 1. She was 26 feet long and with 
variable qualities such as every home- 
made boat has. Soon we began our Sun- 
day trips. On our first five trips here and 
there we would pick up a few blues on the 
squid, but it was not until the middle of 
July that we struck the “mother lode.” 
Captain Ed. Johnson came to me one eve- 
ning and informed me that the blues were 
biting on bait well in shore and, he had 
seen a “squam boat’’ that had caught a 
few tuna off the Rocky ground. The fol- 
lowing morning I played “hookey” from 
work, breezed to the beach before day- 
break and off through the surf we went 
in Captain Ed.’s Jersey skiff. We picked 
up about five hundred pounds of blues, 
using hand lines chumming off the bell 
buoy, and then started for the West 
Indies. 

It was a calm day, with hardly a breath 
of air ruffling the water. We picked up 
seven or eight bonito on the way out, 
and Captain got two small tuna on his 
hand line, about 25 pounds apiece; was 
using a butt and tip greenheart rod, 200 
yards of 12-thread line and a reel with 
leather brake. About twelve miles off 
shore we ran into a school of tuna on 
the top of the water, but each time we 
would run through them they would 
sound, so Captain ran his boat near them, 
stopped the engine and I cast my squid 
into them. I had a strike almost as soon 
as my squid touched the water and after 
twenty-five minutes had the satisfaction 
of seeing a 35-pounder in the boat. My 
first on rod and reel. It was getting late 
and, as we had a two-hour run for home, 
we had to quit. 

A few Sundays after this the “better 
half” of our “crew” struck, thereby elimi- 
nating him from the cruise, so the Chief 
and myself, in a spirit of enthusiasm, 
turned over the flywheel at 1 a. m. and 
with a waning moon to guide us, started 
down the Shrewsbury River in our gal- 
lant ship. We took along three outfits, 
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my Catalina 3-6, namely, a 6-ounce butt 
and tip split bamboo rod, 6 feet long; a 
reel with 300 yards of 6-thread line; No. 
4 greenheart rod, 7 feet long and 200 yards 
of 12-thread line, and last of all, “Mary 
Jane,” a good old clothespole with 200 
yards of 27-thread line for emergency: 
The Chief had an apparatus, which on 
account of much use and breakage, con- 
sisted mostly of metal, a reel that had a 
cough which would make a consumptive 
green with envy, and an ancient linen 
line which would swell up so when wet 
that it would look like an anchor rope. 

The chief had, up to this time, always 
insisted upon using his “apparatus,” and 
many is the big blue who owes his life 
to it. However, this time he decided to 
give “Mary Jane” a trial, having no faith 
in the little switch and very little in the 
greenheart. After we had run about three 
hours and a half south from Sandy Hook 
we slowed down to about five miles an 
hour, picking up bonito steadily. I was 
using my 38-6 and a small diamond squid, 
trolling. As the bonito is very game, we 
had some good sport. We ran into a 
school, as near as I can remember, about 
six or seven miles off Asbury Park. About 
 o’clock in the morning our motor Le- 
gan to behave badly, so we had a bite to 
eat and then took down our piping from 
the gas tank and cleaned it out. We then 
decided to head off shore and have a try 
at the tuna. We took a course for the 
lobster pots, three or four miles to the 
southeast. About ten miles off shore | 
had a hard strike and after a long fight, 
because I was over-careful of my light 
tackle, 1 killed the smallest tuna I have 
ever caught—a 15-pounder. 

It was very calm and not a breath of air 
was stirring. We ran into a school of 
porpoises which ran so close to our boat 
that we were afraid at one time our pro- 
peller might hit one and be damaged. We 
picked up a few more bonito and then 
I hooked and landed my first ocean bonito 
of the year. The fishermen along the 
coast call him the skipjack, bonejack and 
various other names. But he is one of the 
two members of the little tunny family 
(Gymnosarda pelamis) and he is closely 
allied to the tuna and the bonito (mack- 
erel family). He weighed 10 pounds and 

















28 LB. TUNA CAUGHT BY “CREW” 


Photo taken five minutes 


put up a good fight. We caught a few 
more bonito, and although we saw many 
tuna leaping we were unable to tease any 
to take our squids. We got back to har- 
bor at 7 o'clock that night, dead tired, 
and so sleepy we could hardly keep our 
eyes open, but with 27 bonito, one ocean 
bonito and one tuna, all caught on rod and 
reel, and no busted tackle to cry over. 
The following Sunday my brother-in- 
law came to visit me. The wind was east- 
southeast and old Jupiter Pluvius was 
doing good business. The ocean looked 
so nasty that the “crew,” the Chief and 
I lounged about the stable until 7 o'clock 
before we woke up our guest and made 
a start. It brightened up a bit and we 
were off in the old Tuna inside a half 
hour. At the “Hook” it started raining 
again and, believe me, from then on till 
the end of the day it never stopped. We 
had “oilers” and boots, but after a couple 
of hours of it we would have been better 
off in bathing suits. Sometimes when 
only half a mile from shore we would be 
unable to see land. It consequently took 
us a very long time to feel our way to 


after kill. Note coloring 


the fishing grounds, but when we did | 
ever saw so many fish in my life. We 
were only two miles off shore with bonito 
to the right of us, ocean bonito to the 
left of us and tuna in front of us, chasing 
thousands of whitebait or spearing. 

The Chief was using his “apparatus,” 
my brother-in-law, “Mary Jane,” and the 
“crew,” a light greenheart. I was steer- 
ing. The “crew” landed a bonito and 
took my place at the wheel. I let out my 
3-6 with a medium-sized squid and bang! 


_ I had no time to wet my line, when good- 


by squid! The Chief, who was sitting in 
the bow, got a strike. The fish, which 
undoubtedly was a tuna, took out almost 
all of his line. In the excitement, his 
thumbs became jammed in his reel and he 
did a “Turkey Trot” from the bow to 
the stern, where my brother-in-law 
grabbed him, and geod-by “apparatus” for 
the ninety-eighth time. I then got an- 
other strike and landed our first so-called 
Atlantic albacore. He is the other mem- 
ber of the “little tunny” family (Gymnos- 
arda alleterata), and has not the long 
fia of the Pacific albacore. He weighed 
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three days that they had been bothered 
by the tuna in their “slicks,” which broke 
their tackle and caused them to frequently 
pull up anchor and start a “slick” else- 
where. Andrew Jakobsen and his son, 
Seabright fishermen, ran into a school of 
tuna the night before and returned sans 
lines, hooks and temper. So I took a 
day off and we left the beach in Andy’s 
18-foot skiff at 10.30 in the morning. I 
took with me “Mary Jane” and my green- 
heart but left my 3-6 home, as the story 
was that I was just as likely to strike a 
300-pounder as a 20-pounder. We had 
four bushels of “bunkers” and a plentiful 
supply of squids. We took a _ course 
southeast as fast as our 4-horsepower 
motor could kick us till we reached the 
lebster pots. We then slowed down and 
headed south. I rigged up my Greenhart 
with 275 yards of 18-thread line on my 
tarpon reel, and on our way to where 
about five or six bluefish smacks lay at 
anchor we picked up a couple of tunnies. 

We made for the Carib and boarded 





t 15 LB. TUNNY (GYMNOSARDA ALLITERATA) her. Harry Maddox, the owner, is not 
only a fine professional bluefisherman but 
{ 15 pounds. It was tough fiching as there a sportsman and expert with rod and reel 
was a good sea on and the rain was not as well. We “chinned” for a half hour 
i conducive to keeping one’s hands in good and saw five tuna which they had landed 
shape. To make a long story short, we the night before while bluefishing. After 
i only had about three hours of actual fish- we had left the Carib we saw two Sea- 
ing, but our “bag” consisted of 5 tunny bright fishermen in their skiff “grinding 
; (Atlantic albacore), 10 to 15 pounds in bunkers,” and the water alongside their 
i weight; 9 bonito, 3 ocean bonito and beat was churned to a froth from the 
: much busted tackle. tuna taking the oily chum on the top of 
i The following week I had the pleasure the water. We got permission to anchor 
| of having Mr. E. F. Warner visiting me alongside their boat, I should say about 
} and we set out at daybreak. We had 40 feet away, and started in grinding our- 
t poor luck, only landing one tuna, one tunny selves. I was using a large tarpon hook, 
t} and one ocean bonito. The “crew,” with and no sooner did it strike the water than 
+ his usual luck, hcoked four or five tuna I hooked one. No, gentlemen, I did not 
and lost them together with several squids, land that fish, but I lost a good hook and 
4 but after a good fight killed the tuna 150 yards of line. And again, no; it was 
hi which weighed 28 pounds. not the biggest fish in the ocean—prob- 
) We had, after that, several more trips ably in the neighborhcod of 100 pounds 
: with varied success. One time when I in weight, for I saw him when he took 
: had Mr. A. G. Gwathmey out we picked the bait. To make you understand the 
i up four or five tunnies but the greatest conditions | may say that the tuna, when 
q day of all happened in the first week of they take the ground-up bunker, take it 
! October. en the top of the water very close to the 
a 


The fishermen had had a late bluefish beat. They then turn in a circle, sound, 


season and were still catching them, but and come up underneath the beat again, 
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pretty well off shore, and mostly night In that deep blue water, twelve miles from 
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Photo taken day after. 


them make a rush for the bait as young 
Jakobsen would pick up a handful and 
throw it overboard. I was getting some 
experience with rod and reel with big 
fish and doing my work from a heavy, 
anchored boat. Under the conditions, 
with no man at the oars to aid me in 
playing the fish and a long anchor rope 
to keep my tuna from fouling, | was hav- 
ing a very lively experience. 

While I was warping a new 18-thread 
line on my reel, old Andy lost two squids 
“Jigging” in the “slick.” That is, yanking 
the squids up with quick jerks when the 
ground-up bait is floating out. Well, I 
scon got busy again, and this time, after 
a good, stiff fight, brought to gaff a 46- 
pounder. My next fish was a good one. 
I spent about twenty minutes over him, 
got him in close to the beat and Captain 
Andrew made a jab at him with his gaff 
and missed him, In trying to hold his 
head out of water I put too much strain 
on my rod and just as the Captain gaffed 
him it broke—back, for me, to dear old 
“Mary Jane.” While | was rigging up 
Captain Andrew managed to land a small 





Note fading of stripes. 


tuna by “jigging.” The next fish I landed 
was a 52-pounder, and the next one 
wrapped himself two or three times about 
the anchor rope, and good-by to more line. 
{I put on my 27-thread line, which was 
all | had left, and while I was rigging 
up Captain Andrew lost another squid. 
I got my largest fish next—a 72-pounder 
—and, believe me, we had some good 
scrap! Of course with “Mary Jane” and 
a 27-thread line, I could put a good deal 
of strain on him without fear of breaking 
anything, and I killed him fairly quickly. 

The muscles in my arms were aching 
as I hooked a small tuna, stopped his first 
rush, and handed the rod to young Jakob- 
sen, who finally landed a 35-pounder, I 
have never been able to get him to use a 
rod since. He says if a man has to take 
as much time and use up so much 
strength as he did to catch a fish, he'd 
rather t2ke to stoking in an ocean liner. 
I caught two more tuna after that, aud 
as it was almost dark and we were nearly 
out of bait, we decided the next would 
be the last cast. I must say that my arms 
were very sore, and my shins were scraped 
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where I had hurdled the engine box when 
my fish would take it into his head to 
either dig under the boat or shoot off 
toward the anchor rope. 

I cast my bait once again and a real 
fish took it this time. Unlike the smalle 
fish, he took his time and took my line 
out gradually but steadily. I never even 
checked him, and finally, when he got all 
my line out, I sadly dropped the tip of my 
rod and hung to it till the line snapped. 
We pulled up anchor and after dodging 
a few “coasters” landed on the beach at 
half past nine that evening. 

That was my last tuna. On Columbus 
Day the “crew,” the Chief, Mr. E. P. 
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Fischer and I turned the Hook at day- 
break, but it blew so from the northwest 
we did not dare go far from the lee of 
the land. We picked up a few small blues 
close to shore and had a nasty time of it 
turning the “Hook” on the way back. 

That was the last trip of the Tuna I. 
The Tuna IJ will be a 39-foot cruiser 
with two small tenders. When Mr. Tuna 
makes his annual appearance in 1912 the 
Tuna IT will be anchored for a week on 
or near his feeding ground, with the Cap- 
tain, Chief, “crew” and guests hot on his 
trail. 

Say, isn’t next summer a doggone long 
time comin’? 


a Cotton Thread,” by Clarence E. Mulford, in April. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “GO-DEVIL” 


A YARN OF MOTOR BOATS, FISHING, HUNTING, LOVE AND ADVENTURE ALONG THE SURF-SWEPT 
COAST OF THE OLD ATLANTIC 


BY WARREN H. MILLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
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make for the offing, following 
in the squal! and also lose sigt 


Colonel and the Judge rescue the castaway and 











Imp is badly smitten with her appearance. 





ary sea sharpie, have planned a consort cruise for their boat and the 
Go-Devil, a fifty-foot power cruiser owned jointly 
gas engine expert called Ber They are to cruise, hunt and fish in Barnegat Bay, starting from 
New York Harbor. Lelia Blake, a girl in whom The Imp is very much interested, and her father, 

] So after some demurrage on the part of the Colonel because of 
the state of the barometer, they set sail outside the Hook and run into a heavy squall. Both craft 
f the lights of a’steamer bound down the coast. They become separated 
t of the steamer, but the Colonel descries a light on the horizon, and 
sails out to it. thinking it is the steamer. It turns out to be a flare buoy with a man in it. The 
bring him too. He turns out to be a French- 


man lost off the steamer in the middle of the storm. The Colonel’s boat and the Go-Devil finally 
make Bar: Inlet and come to anchor some three miles up the bay near the Fork River 
life saving statior The following morning the party gathered on board the Colonel’s boat to hear 
the stranger's story. He tells them how he was suddenly thrown overboard by a German, 


acting for certain powerful agencies who wish 
the appearance of an accident, his assailant threw a buoy to him and apparently did all in his 
power to save his life. When the Frenchman finally found the buoy its flares were seen to be tied 
with an invisible silk line. The Frenchman confides his identity in secret to the Colonel who 
forthwith invites him to join their cruise for the present. They pay a visit to the Blakes who are 

ped on the beach and stroll up the beach with Lelia Blake to watch the fishing fleet come in 
from the ocean. As the last boat comes in through the surf, their attention is attracted to the 
steersman who turns out to be a beauiful girl, evidently a daughter of one of the fishermen. The 


and the Judge, who have recently converted a 


by the Colonel’s son, known as The Imp, and a 


him out of the way. To give the crime 

















CHAPTER III 


THE SHEATHED CLAWS OF THE SEA 


“T c-came over to diagnose that s-stroke 
of paralysis of Ptolemy’s,” grinned Ben 
the Expert, rowing alongside in the dink. 
“There’s no living with the Imp these 
days—he’s g-got it bad.” 


“Humph!” snorted the Colonel, “judg- 
ing from the melancholy sighs we hear 
from over yonder the Go-Devil has be- 
come a sort of Cave of the Winds ever 
since he was swept off his feet by that 
vision of the Surf Girl. He’ll be around 
with a sorrowful ballad made to the curl 
on her cheek, next.” 
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“Is it p-possible for a strong a-able 
young man to so s-suddeniy lose both 
health and appetite; and is it p-possible 
for anyone to be in love with two girls at 
the same time?” 

“Certainly,” interrupted the Colonel 
warmly, “ I was in love with forty-seven 
when I was his age. Even with two, 
however,” he declared, impressively, help- 
ing the Judge and Ben to a dash of Bour- 
bon, “there is safety.” 

“He m-mopes around the Go-Devil all 
day long and there is no h-health in him,” 
continued Ben, tossing off the noggin, 
“and Dujardin j-just sits there and rolls 
cigarettes and guys the ears off him. Then 
they go ashore to a r-rifle range that they 
have made up beyond the old wreck near 
the f-fishing station, and the Imp just 
potters around looking for a g-glimpse of 
H-her you know. D-did you know D- 
Dujardin could shoot?” 

“No!” exclaimed the Judge beaming 
with interest, “your boy’s trying for the 
State team, isn’t he, Colonel?” 

“S-say, Dujardin’s a wonder with the 
r-rifle!” broke in Ben enthusiastically. 
“H-he can hold the Imp on the range 
up to 600 y-yards, and besides that he’s 
quick and deadly as a cobra in fancy 
f-firing. You ought to see him toss a 
block of d-driftwood into the air and then 
d-drive it out to sea, w-wopping it again 
and again every t-time it hits the w-water, 
sometimes p-piercing it in mid-air. H- 
he’s a wonder, I tell you!” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the Col- 
onel, “Oh, he’s somebody in the French 
army all right—most of their officers can 
shoot. The Judge found an automatic 
pistol in his clothes, didn’t you, Your 
Honor.” 

“Yes, and foreign Ymm. cartridges, 
too,” agreed the Judge, “but come on and 
help us revive Ptolemy, Ben, while you 
are over here.” 

Going below the three of them squatted 
around the little “one-lunger” engine, its 
bearings gummed fast with charred oil. 

The Colonel and the Judge eyed it with 
that solemn interest that American busi- 
ness men always take in all the new me- 
chanical marvels that our country so 
prolifically produces. 

“S-she has as many oil cups as w-warts 


he “Go-Devil” 
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on a toad,” began Ben opening up his lec- 
ture on the sins of gas mules and their 
owners, “y-yet she’s gummed as tight as 
a m-miser’s fist. W-what you-you want 
is not a mechanic but a s-snake charmer 
to get her straightened out again.” 

“She has two grease cups on the main 
bearings,” vouchsafed the Colonel gloom- 
ily, “mere ornaments, I presume.” 

“Ex-xactly! What you need is some- 
thing f-fool-proof; and you want more 
power—five horse isn’t enough for a 
c-craft like this—” 

“Seems like we can’t take care of what 
power we have, let alone some additional 
ginger,” put in the Judge. 

“When you want it, you want it bad,” 
disagreed Ben. There’s no use in having 
the engine too small just because it’s an 
auxiliary. And you w-want it in two 
small cylinders, not one large one, in this 
k-kind of a boat. She’s too light-framed 
to stand the vibrations of a b-big, one- 
lunger engine. I-I should say you want 
something about t-ten horse with s-some 
sort of a pressure oiling system that g- 
goes when the engine does and stops 
when she stops af 

“Me for an angel mule like that!” cried 
the Colonel enthusiastically. “I didn’t 
know they existed anywhere but in 
heaven.” 

“N-not at all—not even an automobile 
enthusiast c-can take his m-motor with 
him, even though he enters the p-pearly 
gates with one foot in a smashed t-trans- 
mission and the other w-wrapped around 
a t-telegraph pole. There are plenty of 
g-good two-cylinder, t-two-cycle engines 
in the market, around ten horse, about 
44x41 inches and seven to eight h-hun- 
dred revolutions. But it t-takes money to 
p-put oil just where it belongs. You 
can’t depend on the splashed oil in the 
crank case to I-lubricate the crank pins. 
You want drilled oil ducts in the pin and 
chiseled oil grooves on its  s-surface. 
Same thing with the pistons. They need 
lots of oil, all around the p-piston, not 
just at one little duct hole. And you 
want the oil fed so that it m-must flow 
whenever the engine is running—no 
gravity sight-feed cups that stop and clog 
for the least s-speck of grit, and keep on 
running if vou f-forget to shut each one 
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of them off. You want a pressure oil 
pump or a gas pressure oil manifold, with 
an adjustable d-drip and oil duct to each 
p-part of the engine. Any w-well-built 
engine will run indefinitely if it gets p- 
plenty of good, clean oil.” 

“How much will such an engine cost?” 
inquired the Judge. 

“She'll s-stand you about two hundred 
an’ fifty.” 

“Hum-m——” The skiff had cost them 
just one hundred and fifty, and they had 
spent about one hundred more in deck- 
ing and rigging her, not counting their 
personal time. 

“Yes, but you want power, b-bully old 
power and I-lots of it—you'll need it some 
of these days,” urged Ben, noting their 
hesitation. “You want to do something be- 
sides tickle the w-water with a feather 
when you s-start your engine. How much 
did y-you pay for this little one-lunger ?” 

“A hundred and twenty-five, including 
all salt water fittings if I remember 
rightly,” said the Colonel. 

“S-sell it and get a good ten-horse 
double-cylinder ; not a two-cylinder dupli- 
cate of this one. You’ve bought too ch- 
cheap; she’s d-dear at any price.” 

The Judge and the Colonel looked at 
one another. 

“Well—maybe,” said the former slowly. 
“We'll have to think it over—will she beat 
the Go-Devil with that engine in, her?” 

“I think she will,” grinned the Expert 
with sparkling eyes. 

“Then buy! buy!” shrieked the Col- 
onel. “It’s worth two hundred just to 
trim Dujardin and the Imp. The two of 
them are getting insufferable! It’s been 
over a week, hasn't it, Judge, since we’ve 
taken the first fish—they beat us to it 
every time, and hang a big, tide-runner 
weakfish out over the stern for the world 
to see before we’ve even dropped our 
anchor. You're in that, too Ben,—no 
secrets to the enemy now, but we, the 
elderly and rotund personages of this out- 
fit, don’t like it and won’t stand for it.” 

“Well, I'll d-dig you up some cata- 
logues,”’ laughed Ben setting to with a 
monkey wrench on the main bearings. 
“Y-vou two beat it for shore and leave me 
to a h-happy afternoon with this s-sausage 


mill.” 
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“Come on, old horse, get your surf rod 
and let’s have another go at the striped 
bass,” invited the Colonel, laying a great 
paw affectionately on the Judge’s shoul- 
der. 

The two fat men rowed ashore in the 
dink and soon joined Blake, Sr., who sat 
in indolent content on the beach just above 
the topmost wash of the combers, his pipe 
in his teeth and the butt of his rod stuck 
in the sand and propped up with a bit 
of driftwood. 

The vast ocean lay like a pale blue mir- 
ror, calm to the horizon, flecked with an 
infinity of watery dimples under the 
warm afternoon sun. From far up the 
beach came the faint wop, wop, of the 
rifle as Dujardin and the Imp practiced 
near where a lone gaunt mast rose out 
of the sea a hundred yards from the 
beach to mark the burying ground of 
some gallant schooner which had been 
driven ashore. A pair of ospreys had built 
their nest in its crosstrees and one of 
them made a note of black and white in 
the landscape as he perched on the jagged 
stump of the topmast and scanned the 
sea from afar. 

Lelia Blake ran along the beach like a 
surf bird, plunging into the breakers and 
taking little swims out from shore in the 
sheer pleasure of the exercise. She could 
swim like a seal and she loved old Nep- 
tune, the Sea, and all his ways, as one 
loves and reverences a kindly old man, 
with no fear but rather with that trusting 
confidence which one naturally reposes in 
anything inherently noble. 

Her sport gradually took her along the 
beach, past the fishing station, and up 
nearly to the Wreck, where there was a 
gap in the dunes used by the fishermen 
and known simply as “The Road through 
the Sand Dunes.” Lelia came joyously 
in on the back of a big comber and let it 
roll her up on the beach with a peal of 
merriment. Then she got up and ran 
across the beach, dripping like a big, 
healthy Newfoundland dog, the salt water 
running in streams from her fingertips. 
Her quick eye had caught a glimpse of a 
feminine figure retreating behind the 
dunes and she was consumed with curios- 
ity to know what other woman in the 
world would venture into these wild and 
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lonely reaches of the cozst. She tripped 
vivaciously across the sand, entered the 
gap in the dunes—and came abruptly face 
to face with the Surf Girl who had turned 
and was standing in the road. There was 
zn embarrassed pause. Lelia was the first 
to regain her composure and grinned 
cheerfully upon the blushing Surf Girl. 

“Child, you look as sweet as a fresh 
pansy in that white sailor suit,” she car- 
oled. “Don’t mind my blabbing at you in 
this brazen manner,—it’s just a way | 
have,—but I’m simply dying for a real girl 
to talk to—you don’t mind, do you?” 

“It is lonely here, sometimes,” agreed 
the Surf Girl, raising her long lashes. 
“IT don’t know what you must think of 
me, but I was peeking at you all. Your 
party seems to have such lovely times, 





while we do nothing but work,” she sighed. 
Lelia noted the unusually deep and trust- 
ful blue eyes, and, girl-fashion, proceeded 
as she herself would have expressed it 
to “get mushy over her.” 

“You poor, lonely wingwang!” she 
shrieked compassionately. “You just get 
into your bathing suit and come on in 
with me for a swim! The ocean’s glori- 
ous to-day, and it’s too hot for anything 
but bathing suits; and do you always stay 
here?” she broke off suddenly. 

“Yes; I was educated in a New York 
school, but I like our own people best,” 
answered the Surf Girl simply. “Since 
father fell ill I’ve been General Manager, 
Office Boy, Typist and Expert Accountant 
at the fishing station,” she continued, a 
twinkle of merriment coming into her 
eyes. “As for this dress, I have to wear 
it so long as your party is hereabouts— 
no more bizarre costumes such as the 
one you all first saw me in for mine— 
I was so ashamed A 

“What, those darling, darling sea-togs 
you had on!—why, my dear, you were 
simply a picture! I'd give anything to 
own a suit like that!” 

“T was out with the men that day,” 
smiled the Surf Girl. “I often go, for I 
like the excitement and the adventure of 
our industry; have you ever been fifteen 
miles cut at sea at the head of a fleet of 
open surf skiffs and taken part in the 
capture of a shoal of big tide-runner weak- 
fish a mile long and packed, jammed solid 





with fish? Oh, if it weren’t for us the 
poor of the big cities would starve % 

“You must tell me all about it some 
day,” interrupted Lelia. “ I should love 
to hear you—but run along child and get 
into your bathing suit—you'll find me 
swimming somewhere out around that 
old wreck my 

“The Wreck!” exclaimed the Surf Girl, 
a sudden terror coming into her eyes, 
“don’t go near it!” 

“Why, silly, it won't bite you!” laughed 
Lelia. “You aren't afraid of it are you— 
and with the ocean calm as a mill pond, 
too!” 

“IT beg of you not to go near it!” said 
the Surf Girl earnestly. “Over a dozen 
people have been drowned there. My 
uncle, Captain Jim Chadwick, and my 
only brother were killed the night it came 
ashore, when I was but a little girl—it’s 








” 





a graveyard, I tell you 

“Well, I never was superstitious about 
graveyards,” retoried Lelia hopefully; “is 
Chadwick your name, too?” she asked, 
abruptly changing the subject. 

“Yes, my name is Mary Chadwick, 
daughter of Captain Tom Chadwick, 
owner of this fishing station,” said the 
Surf Girl. “But promise me you won't 
go near the Wreck,” she implored—“you 
will promise me, won't you, while I go 
get on my bathing suit?” 

“Why, what a dear, anxious, little 
goose it is!” bantered Lelia. “I thought 
you were brave; I didn’t know you could 
be afraid of the sea! Fifteen miles out 
in an open boat, didn’t you say ?—why 
look at it now; butter wouldn’t melt in 
its mouth! It’s a dear old thing and I 
love it!” 

“Only those who live on the sea really 
know it,’ replied Mary Chadwick ear- 
nestly. “You endow it with human at- 
tributes which it has not got. The sea 
is a lion, I tell you; a sleeping lion some- 


times, a playful lion sometimes, a roaring 


lion sometimes—but always a lion—and 
come not you within his danger!” she 
warned tensely. 

“Well, I'll be careful,” egreed Lelia 
somewhat impressed. “Hurry along now, 
girl‘e, and rejoin me.” 

She capered off over the sands and 
plunged through the breakers like a fish, 
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swimming with long, sure, easy strokes. 
Mary Chadwick watched her with some 
misgivings, and then with growing alarm, 
for Lelia was swimming in a course that 
would soon bring her right over the 
sunken decks of the wreck. She shouted 
a warning, but Lelia did not understand 
and waved a reassuring arm in the air. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the Surf Girl, wring- 
ing her hands, “oh! she’s going straight 
to her death—Leila, don’t: 


' 


” she screamed. 
“What shal/ I do?—I must call away the 


boats at once—Jim—Ed Seguine! George 


Sofield!” she called as she tore along the 
dunes, “‘launch a skiff—quick!” 
Her men—tall, gaunt, weatherbeaten 


fishermen, dropped their nets and raced 
for the crest of the One 
toward the Wreck was sufficient to send 
them all galloping for the fishing station. 


dunes. look 


“They ll be too late,” gasped Mary 
Chadwick. “You — treacherous — devil !” 
she raged, shaking her fist at the innocent 
sea. “Oh! I must hurry—hurry!” Obey- 
ing a sudden impulse, she turned on her 
heel and dashed across the beach straight 


Cc 

or a point opposite the Wreck. 
Meanwhile Lelia swam on, vaguely un- 
easy over the running and excitement on 


os 


shore. 

“] wonder if it can mean me,” she re- 
marked at length. “Maybe it ts really 
dangerous; I think I’d better turn back. 

How shoal the water has suddenly 
become!” she exclaimed, looking below 
her. “Why, I do declare, it’s the deck of 
the ship, all covered with hummocks of 


green seaweed! And there’s an open 
hatch—how interesting!” She floated 


lazily over it, the ancient deck being about 
five feet below her in the clear water. 
Suddenly unseen currents flowing down 
into the hatch gripped at her feet and she 
realized with alarm that she wasn’t mak- 
ing any headway away from it. It was 
as smooth and quiet as a lion’s purr— 
just the throb of the surf pouring through 
great open gashes below and welling up 
through the hatch, and then the back- 
suck of the undertow drinking down vast 
volumes of water, a quiet heaving of old 
Neptune’s bosom, utterly unmindful of its 
deadly effect on that human atom swim- 
ming for dear life against it. She had 


just time to utter one stifled cry for 
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hand 


help when an invisible, watery 
plucked her down into the maw of the 
hatch. She snatched frantically at the 
slimy edge of it and jammed her elbow 
over the coaming as the fierce current 
clawed at her skirts. It seemed an age 
before the next surge of the swell re- 
leased her and spewed her, choking and 
gasping, to the surface. She got a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a flying, girlish figure 
diving headlong into the surf; of Du- 
jardin and the Imp flinging themselves 
frantically along the sand; of huge, raw- 
boned, sou'westered fishermen running a 
surf skiff down the slope of the beach, 
and then she was ruthlessly dragged be- 
low into the yawning cavern of the hatch. 
Unseen hands steered her clear of the 
coaming and carried her to a region of 
green, slimy beams and half-seen horrors 
in the dim recesses of the hold. 

Opening her eyes she could see the 
glare of daylight streaming down through 
the hatch, but her most desperate efforts 
availed nothing against the inevitable time 
when her bursting lungs refused any 
longer to hold her pent-up breath. It 
came just with the return surge of the 
waters, a furious outbreak of all the air 
in her lungs, followed by a gasping, un- 
controllable intake of sea water—anything 
—sooner than hold her breath another in- 
stant. Choking, she saw, vaguely, a 
fluttering white skirt lowering through 
the hatch and realized rapturously that it 
was the Surf Girl and that she was not 
alone in her fight against the Sea. She 
grasped wolfishly at it, clambering up with 
the desperation of the drowning. Then 
the sea spewed them out of its mouth and 
both girls rose to the surface. Leila could 
do little but cling like a vice, choking and 
coughing salt water, and in spite of the ut- 
most efforts of Mary Chadwick to keep 
some sort of a foothold on deck, both were 
again dragged into the hatch. She hung 
with all her strength to the coaming, with- 
standing the downward surge, and again 
the velvet paw of the lion cast them to 
the surface. 

“Courage ! 





Surf Girl! Hold tight— 
gasped the Imp, lunging 
toward them with swift, overhead strokes, 
His hand shot forward just as_ they 
reeled backward the vortex of 
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were coming. 


into 
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the 
three were swept irresistibly toward the 


smooth, swirling waters 





hatch. It made no difference to the Sea 
one or three of these human insects—nor 
did the greater muscular strength of 
the Imp avail much. Dujardin, how- 
ever, with lightning swiftness of mind, 
had grabbed a loose shroud and_ his 
hand clutched the Imp’s and held like 
a steel trap. The Frenchman had won- 
derful strength, and he actually drew 
them toward him against the swift cur- 
rents of the hatch, answering cheerily the 
Colonel’s stentorian shouts of “Pull men! 
Pull! Pull!” as the skiff rushed toward 
them. 

“Grab Mary, Ed—you and Jim Seg- 
uine,” ordered old Sofield, as they shipped 
oars. “Easy there, mister’—to the Col- 
onel—“‘don’t run over them ig 

Strong arms hauled the two girls over 
the side while the Imp and Dujardin 
snatched for the rail and clambered 
aboard. 

“She’s her paw’s own little girl—she’s 
a little brick, that’s what she is!” crooned 
Sofield, taking The Surf Girl tenderly into 
his arms. “Mebbe your paw won't be 
proud of you when he hears of this, eh, 
boys!” he exclaimed. 

“As brave a job as I ever seen done on 
this coast!” chimed in Ed Seguine, his 
hard, honest features, glowing with ap- 
preciation. 

For some time the Surf Girl simply lay 
still, panting for breath. 

“How—how is she?” she whispered, 
looking up into Sofield’s grizzled face. 

“She'll come to,—mebbe. The young 
fellers and her uncle is working over her. 
It’s a good thing you done just as you 
did—you’re your paw’s own girl, Mary.” 

“Let me sit up, Cap’n George. I think 
I’m all right,” she said, struggling up- 
right. 

“Here, put this around you, Miss Mary; 
you'll catch cold,” urged Jim Seguine, of- 
fering his jacket. 

She threw it about her shoulders. 
“How is Miss Blake?” she called timidly 
to the group of men in the stern sheets. 

They turned with glad gratitude in 
their eyes. “She’s saved, thanks to you; 
I don’t know how her father can ever 
repay you,” said the Colonel admiringly. 
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“She’s all he had in the world, Miss— 
Miss Surf Girl x 

“Chadwick,” corrected old man Sofield. 
“Mary Chadwick, mister—the little gal of 
old Captain Tom Chadwick, the finest sea 
captain that ever sailed the roarin’ forties ; 
I've been with him, boy an’ man, these 
fifty year,” he added proudly. 

This broke the ice and then there were 
introductions all around as the two Seg- 
uines rowed the skiff back to the fishing 
station. These men of the sea, stern, 
weatherbeaten, forceful, were well worth 
knowing—as fine a type of citizenship as 
our broad country can show—and the 
scenes of mortal danger through which 
they had just come had brushed away the 
petty veneers of environment and left 
nothing but mutual esteem of man for 
man. 

Blake, Sr., wildly anxious, met them as 
the skiff shot up the beach through the 
surf, but was reassured on seeing that 
Leila’s eyes were open as she smiled 
weakly at him, resting comfortably in 
Mary Chadwick’s arms. Then it was the 
Colonel’s innings and he surely outdid 
himself in the introductions and explana- 
tions which followed. He assumed al- 
most proprietary rights in Mary Chad- 
wick, until old Captain Sofield telt con- 
strained to utter a _ grinning protest 
through his grizzled beard. The Colonel 
ended with a general invitation to a big 
feast on the Go-Devil that night. 

“Boys,” he harangued, sweeping the 
Seguines, the Imp and Dujardin in his 
glance—“and girls,’—beaming on Lelia 
and Mary—“and ancients,” including him- 
self with the Judge, Blake Sr., and Cap- 
tain Sofield—‘“we want to get acquainted 
with you all. We love your life, although 
we don’t make our living at it; we love 
its broad openness, its outdoor zest, its 
dangers and hardships, its economic im- 
portance, and we want to know you. 
Let’s get together, as man to man—l’m 
sure Lelia, here, will want to see more of 
her new-found sister—I want every one 
of you to come, God bless you all, just 
as you are, aboard my son’s yacht to din- 
ner to-night. And Cap'n,” turning to 
Sofield, “can’t you send inland for that 
old warhorse, Captain Tom, wasn't it ?— 
Chadwick—the father of the bravest little 
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girl that I ever laid eyes on.” His eyes wick back to the office of the fishing sta- 


twinkled as he shot a glance Mary’s di- 


rection. 


“I guess it mought be done,” agreed 
Captain Sofield. “We can send in Willie 
Merril with the hoss, an’ he'll be back 


here with Cap’n Tom in an hour.” 


“Good! Then you'll all come out on 
the Go-Devil as soon as the Captain ar- 


rives,” concluded the Colonel. 


The party broke up forthwith. The 


Imp and Ed Seguine, the two tallest men 
in the group, made a Washington chair 
with their wrists and carried Lelia Blake 
off to her tent. The Colonel, Dujardin 
and the fishermen escorted Mary Chad- 


tion, where, glancing around the office, 
Dujardin’s eye fell carelessly on a New 
York newspaper which lay spread on the 
typewriter desk. 

“Tiens!” he exclaimed suddenly, pick- 
ing up the paper hurriedly and scanning 
one of its columns. Silently he handed 
it to the Colonel. The item was a full 
account of the finding of an empty flare 
buoy which had floated ashore at Asbury 
Park. 

“Fichtre! Can nothing be kept out of 
your newspapers,” he exclaimed disdain- 
fully, “we shall have visitors—soon !” 

(To be continued) 


A CHAT WITH THE EDITOR 


Many persons, when they write a book, 
feel constrained to make some sort of an 
explanation of their crime, an excuse, as 
it were, for having stirred up a number 
of peaceful but Irish printers to the extent 
of having it set up in type. This apology 
is usually called a preface and it is usually 
put in front of the book, though the proper 
place for it is at the other end of the book, 
as the reader by that time has enough, ink- 
ling of the subject to know what the writer 
is talking about. As FIELD AND STREAM is 
one of the constitutional complications 
which has no beginning and no sign of 
an ending, there isn’t any place to put 
the preface except in the middle or rather 
to have a preface telling you at the end 
of each issue why the thing was allowed 
to get into print. Seriously though, we 
have instituted this Chat with the Editor 
Department so that our readers shall feel 
more closely the personal touch of the 
magazine and be posted on the policy of 
the magazine; why we run certain articles, 
what we are doing in the broad field of 
fish, game and forest protection, and what 
the trend of this magazine is in regard 
to the various problems of sportsmanship 
which come up constantly. 
To begin with, we would like you to 
know how much FIieLp AND STREAM is 


doing for game protection and forest con- 

servation, how much of a power it has 

really become and just what it is doing 
at present. 

Going back as far as the fight for a 
square deal for the fur seal, Ff1ELD AND 
STREAM was the only outdoor magazine 
to take up the cause of the doomed seal 
herd, criticise and attack the government 
policy, which was allowing desination of 
the remnants of this herd of seal, and even 
incur threats from the Department of 
the Interior for libel suit because of the 
strong position it took. Working in har- 
mony with the Camp Fire Club and other 
powerful sportsman’s organizations, the 
result has been the present “four-nation” 
treaty which eliminates pelagic sealing, 
and the present bill before the Rothermel 
Committee for fifteen-years’ closed season 
on the Pribiloff Islands. 

Take next the Bayne Bill, passed last 
year in the New York Legislature. FIELD 
AND STREAM was the only outdoor maga- 
zine whose editor was present at the con- 
ference before Commissioner Osborn, and 
who aided by speeches and personal argu- 
ment in bringing about the movement 
which caused every répresentative of the 
State Game League to put himself on rec- 
ord as in favor of a no-sale of game bill. 
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FIELD AND STREAM was the only magazine 
which devoted untiring efforts thereafter 
towards causing columns of editorial to be 
printed in prominent New York State 
newspapers concerning the Bayne Bill, re- 
sulting in such wide publicity that the 
measure passed with but a single dissent- 
ing vote and is now one of the most benefi- 
cial pieces of game legislation ever enacted. 

Take next the case of the White Egret. 

The Levy Bill, introduced into the Leg- 
islature, proposed to allow milliners’ plume 
hunters to shoot without mercy our wild 
songbirds and other species desirable for 
their feathers, and there was a strong sen- 
timent in favor of it from certain inter- 
ests in New York City representing thou- 
sands of employees of the miiliners, but a 
still stronger sentiment was that of the 
whole state against such slaughter. Pos- 
sibly the most powerful appeal in favor 
of the white egret was Julian Dimock’s 
article, “The Blood-stained Aigrette,”’ 
which FIELD AND STREAM published last 
summer just before this bill was to be re- 
ported out of committee. We sent to 
every member of the New York Legisla- 
ture a copy of FIELD AND STREAM contain- 
ing this article, and thousands of reprints 
were made by various women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the State. It is a matter 
of history that the bill never got out of 
committee in the face of such a broadside 
of public sentiment as was aroused. 

Last summer Gifford Pinchot, of the 
Camp Fire Club, was invited to head a 
movement looking to the restoration of 
the Adirondack forests. Mr. Miller, as 
Editor of FIELD AND STREAM and Master 
Forester, was appointed a member of the 
Adirondack Committee. The work so far 
accomplished is well known to the public. 
Pinchot visited the Adirondacks in com- 
pany with Overton Price, and made a mas- 
terly report of the situation, which was ac- 
cepted in total by the Camp Fire Club. 
Conferences were held with the lumber in- 
terests and all the various Adirondack as- 
sociations. The consensus of opinion was 
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reduced to concrete form in the present 
Section 88 in the codification of the present 
New York Forest Laws. [FieLp AND 
STREAM was actively represented at every 
one of the conferences on this measure 
and was the only sportsman’s magazine so 
represented. At a recent hearing in Al- 
bany, Mr. Miller was among those who 
went with Pinchot to speak at the hearing 
on the codification and the work is now in 
full swing. 

Mr. Elting F. Warner, publisher of 
FIELD AND STREAM, is an active member 
of the Game Protective Committee of 
the Camp Fire Club, and at the present 
writing is busily engaged in extending 
the no-sale of game bills into Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Vermont, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. While we do not in any way 
take exclusive credit for [FIELD AND 
STREAM’s share in the work of all big 
game protective organizations, we want 
our readers to feel that FIELD AND STREAM 
is always there when there is important 
legislative work to do, and always takes 
a close, active interest in all these various 
movements, besides carrying on its own 
work for amendment of ihe Sullivan Law 
and for closed seasons for various species 
of game birds which are now being hunted 
almost to the point of extinction. 

One of our sprightly contemporaries 
lately woke up to do a little something 
in the way of game protection, its activi- 
ties taking the line of stirring up the game 
organizations of the Middle West by di- 
rect investigation by its editor. This 1s 
commendable so far as it goes, but the 
effort seems to have been taken somewhat 
over-seriously in that advertising capital 
has made of it by rushing into print with 
the statement that is the only 
magazine which is actually spending large 
sums of money in stirring up active in- 
terest in the conservation of the game, the 
fish and the forests,” and therefore Mr. 
Advertiser should be financially apprecia- 
tive! 

Diable ! 


NEXT ISSUE WE WILL HAVE A WORD ON THE ETHICS OF THE 1912 
PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
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LARGE MOUTH VS. SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Corbett Replies to Dilg 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 
Permit me, in reference to Mr. Dilg’s case. 
to now submit final evidence in rebuttal: 


First of all, I must differ with Mr. Dilg 
even on the question of the Indian. I have 
never been accustomed to any such type. By 
that I mean an Indian who was anxious to 
please and agree with anything that might 
be said to him about game On the contrary, 
I have found an Indian with as decided ideas 
as the best old Scotchman and absolutely 
without tact or hesitation in saying just 
what he thinks. Some of my friends were 
amused by that after the very arduous times 
we have had in trying to gain any sort of 
point with our real Indian guides. I am 
willing to admit that the Indian is in the 
“big-mouth” class as far as lack of sand or 
desire for work is concerned, but the kind 
of Indian we fish with would evidently sur- 
prise Mr. Dilg. I think his must be nine- 
tenths French and one-tenth Indian, They 
are the fellows who will be most obsequious 
and agree to anything you say. This year 
I came across a gentleman from this city, 
out in a boat on the St. Lawrence, with one 
of the old-time Indian guides of that section 
We heard a great splashing and many pro- 
found ejaculations, and we rowed over to- 
ward this boat. The New Yorker sat in the 


stern with his face the picture of rage and 
despair. His rod was broken off short and 
he held it gripped in both hands. 

“Did you lose him?” | asked. 

“Lose him! I just saved myself. He took 
my spoon, copper leader, one hundred feet 
of line and half my rod, and not a splinter 
has come in sight on the surface.” 

Before he had fairly finished, the old In- 
dian, who was about 6 feet 3, and said to be 
an old chief, waked out of his stoicism and 
broke in on him. 

“Waugh!” he said, looking at me, whom he 
knew and had rowed in the past. “Cobby” 
(as near as he can come to “Corbett,” and 
no title), “this man he no good. Me, I row 
ten mile, fifteen mile, mebby twenty mile 
I find, he catch, he lose! He no good; just 
like Big Horse.” 

“Big ’lunge, Pete?” I said, feeling a littl 
embarrassed, and knowing what was coming 
to this poor fisherman and in the hope of 
turning the conversation 

“Waugh! Heap big, he de boss, must be 
forty pounds sure. Mos’ long as oar.” Point- 
ing at the fisherman: “He no good; no good 
to fish; no good to guide. Mebby all right 
catch perch; I dunno.” 

“Pete,” I said, “we all lose sometimes. 
Take him around Squaw Island; try an 
other.” 

“Waugh! Take der heem! Who, me? Go 
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home! Won't fish; no use!” And _ they 
started home. 

The last 1 saw of this boat old Pete would 
row about a hundred yards and then stop 
and grunt his disgust at his man, and finally 
across the water I heard the New Yorker 
break out, and they were having it hot and 
heavy, although the Indian would only make 
about one grunt and gesture of contempt to 
half a page of language from the fisherman, 
which would carom off the Indian like so 
much No. 10 shot against an ironclad. That 
is the kind of Indian that I know on the 
‘lunge grounds, and when such Indians grunt 
with disgust over a big mouth bass, as I 
said in my last article, I want to assure Mr. 
Dilg they are not doing it to flatter you. 
Mr. Dilg quotes a 15-lb. big mouth: “Fought 
to beat hell!” See what Mr. Stimson says 
of the Southern big mouth: “Big flabby mon- 
ster!” 

Mr, Stimson writes a good article in the 
last issue, but I think he does me an injustice 
if he means to indicate that I am “cock 
sure” of this position on my own experience, 
and I think my letter conveyed quite the con- 
trary. It is very seldom I enter a contro- 
versy of this sort. I started this because of 
that most extraordinary statement of Dr. 
Henshall that the big mouth was as game 
as the small mouth, and I purposely began 
to ask fishermen in all parts of the country. 
After I had carried this out for two or three 
years, and never to my knowledge found one 
single real fisherman who agreed with Dr. 
Henshali (by that I mean an experienced 
fisherman for both kinds of bass), I natu- 
rally did wonder how Dr. Henshall ever 
could have made such a statement. We 
often talked of writing to some of the maga- 
zines to see if he had withdrawn that, but 
never took the time until we saw Mr. Dilg’s 
article. Therefore I am giving the experi- 
ence of fishermen I have met wherever I 
have been, and my statement is conservative 
when I say that I have never yet found a 
single experienced fisherman to agree with 
Mr, Dilg. Why, even his own wife is against 
him! That is the joke to me. He has men- 
tioned, I think, two other people who have 
fished with him, including his chum, who 
were diametrically opposed to his views, and 
he goes back to Mr. Mather and poor old 
Dr. Henshall. 

In every line of life there seems to be a 
genius, now and then, who is eccentric in 
some way and who compensates for his great 
knowledge in certain matters by some pecu- 
liar belief or some unusual method. When 
a man’s own wife is a great fisherwoman and 
fishes right with him apd telis him his error. 
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it is pretty hard, but 1 admire his fairness 
in saying so. 

Friends spoke to me after the last article 
of Mr. Dilg’s. “Good Lord!” one of them 
said, “you, a business man and taking time 
to write on a matter that everyone knows 
is a fact! Why don’t you open an argument 
and try to prove that the earth is round? 
There are a few people who still believe it 
flat.” 

“Well,” I said, “that is different.” But 
this fishing is a funny business and there are 
evidently a few mighty nice men, clever 
writers (though dreamers), who spend such 
a languorous, joyous time on long vacations 
that they become intoxicated with ozone and 
in periods of such exhilaration are prone to 
give a wrong impression to some of our 
salt water brothers or people who are just 
taking up fishing, and who must be woefully 
disappointed if they start in on the big mouth 
bass as a criterion. 

I want to tell what one of my friends 
thought of that big mouth bass that took so 
long to land in the Mississippi. He said: 
“If I caught a big mouth bass on good strong 
bass tackle, such as the average angler uses, 
and he took me twenty minutes to land (pro- 
vided, understand, I was trying hard all the 
time to land him, and not playing to see how 
long I could make his old, fat head keep 
ploughing around the water), I would, first 
of all, look in that silver flask Mr. Dilg 
talks about and see if I had swallowed the 
whole day’s auxiliary bait at one time by 
mistake. If I found that in proper order, I 
would next take that bass ashore and get 
half a dozen people to look him over and 
make sure he was a big mouth bass. If they 
thought he was, then 1 would have that bass 
sent somewhere and have a culture of his 
blood taken and try to find out if he wasn’t 
about one-half small mouth in breed and had 
happened to take after the type of the big 
mouth.” 

“Well,” I said, “I must admit that it would 
take a whole corps of expert doctors to run 
me into a sufficient decline for any big mouth 
bass of only 4%4-lbs. weight to play long 
enough on my rod to ‘make my wrist weak 
and shaky,’ and 150 lbs. is good weight for 
me, so I am not any Samson, though wiry 
enough.” 

Seriously I say that Mr. Dilg only proves 
the rule by one or two special exceptions 
or more. We all know that a big mouth bass 
of 4% lIbs., if fought good and hard, that 
can stay twenty minutes, is an extremely 
rare exception. I never had one do it in 
my life, and, furthermore, I do not agree 
with this talk about the different water hav- 
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ing such a great influence on the fighting 
quality of the fish. I am now talking of the 
small mouth bass. I have never seen much 
difference in any part of the country. They 
will not live in water which is not reasonably 
good, and in any water in which | have 
found them they seem practically the same 
dead game. Of course, we all appreciate that 
a swift current or certain natural advantages 
which may come to the aid of the bass will 
make a difference in the fight, but, speaking 
of the fighting qualities themselves, I find 
very little difference in the fish, regardless 
of the part of the country, and this has been 
the experience of my friends. You can take 
a brown Leghorn, which is about the same 
color as a Black Red game, and no matter 
where you have him or how you breed him, 
you still have a Leghorn. You can take 
a game cock bred from a game strain for 
generations, and no matter what climate you 
take him in, as long as he can live at all, he 
is a game bird and is there to the last kick, 
I contend that it is in the breed or the blood, 
and that a small mouth bass is game, and 
wherever you find him he fights game. The 
red-eyed tiger stripe in a rocky rapids may 
seem better naturally, but the big yellow fel- 
low of the lake is just about as game. But 
you never find the big mouth really game, 
and even if you hook one now and then 
which happens to be suffering with a brain 
storm, or running Berserk, that is only the 
exception, as stated, which does prove the 
rule. I have yet to see such a big mouth 
bass, though, as stated, I have had lots of 
fun with them, and if I could not get the 
gamer fish would certainly enjoy catching 
the big mouth, which puts up a splendid 
bluff for a few minutes, but if pressed hard, 
where the small mouth fights to the last, the 
big mouth quits, in comparison. I think the 
name “carp bass” is well earned. 

What really does make a big difference in 
the fighting quality of a bass is the way it 
is hooked. You hook a small mouth bass 
occasionally where he has swallowed a bait 
and get the hook in a certain way in the 
stomach where it affects certain nerves, ap- 
parently, that will minimize his fight greatly. 
This is only another of the exceptions. You 
could take such a bass almost paralyzed, or 
a bass in poor health, of the small mouth 
variety, and most certainly he might not put 
up any better if as good a fight as an espe- 
cially lively and healthy big mouth, just 
hooked on the lip or perhaps in the eye, un- 
fortunately, where he would get a little stim- 
ulation on his fat old corporation. 

Come on, all ye good, hard-headed, prac- 
tical fishermen! Rise to the rescue of the 
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small mouth bass! I call upon men like 
Ans Decker, of Hopatcong, who is supposed 
to make one of the best big mouth baits and 
who certainly will not be prejudiced against 
the large mouth bass. How about Garrison, 
Ryerson or Smith, of Greenwood Lake? 
Also the guides of the upper Delaware and 
all you guides from Wisconsin, Michigan, 
etc.? I care not what part of the country 
you get reports if from the really practical, 
experienced fishermen; they will almost un1- 
versally take my side of the question. I ask 
of Fre_p AND STREAM in their next issue to 
publish below this article the percentage of 
answers in favor of the small mouth as 
against the big mouth. I doubt if there will 
be a great number of answers, because many 
people cannot take this seriously, and I have, 
therefore, written in a little stronger strain 
(though with all good nature) in order to 
draw them out. I say the majority should 
tell the tale, and if I were a betting man | 
would gamble that 99 per cent. of the an- 
swers, if fairly taken from experienced men 
who have caught both fish in the same water, 
in any part of the country, will say that the 
small mouth bass is boss by a large margin. 
Let’s be fair now and have a count, a square 
show-down. And don’t they rise to a fly in 
Delaware River? Why, Mr. Dilg, thousands 
are caught like trout in that grand stream 
every year—and in Maine and Canada and 
world without end. Lakes and rivers both! 
You can’t cast out on a mud or weed flat in 
a foot of dead water and catch anything but 
big mouth, because small mouth are more 
shy, and besides don’t live there. 
Ww. ©. C. 
A Contribution to the Large Mouth vs. 
Small Mouth Controversy 

Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

May I be allowed to express briefly my 
opinion over the relative gaminess of the 
large mouth and small mouth black bass, as 
outlined by Mr. Dilg in your February issue? 

I have fished over the same waters as Mr 
Dilg on the upper Mississippi, although never 
having had the pleasure of meeting him 
there. For his information I will say that 
my favorite fishing grounds have been be- 
tween Wabasha and Winona, or Trempea- 
leau. I have also done a considerable amount 
of black bass fishing in the lakes north of 
Minneapolis. 

It seems to me that the relative gaminess 
of the large and small mouth is almost en- 
tirely a matter of environment. 

The large mouth black bass that I have 
caught in the lakes of Minnesota have never 
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appeared to me to be particularly gamy; cer- 
tainly nowhere near as gamy as the small 
mouth black bass caught in the Missis- 
SIpp1. 

It should be borne in mind that the bass 
taken from the upper waters of the Missis- 
sippi are usually taken off the ends of the 
Government wing dams, around which the 
water rushes as swifty as in the mountain 
stream rapids. Usually the large mouth is a 
bigger fish than the small mouth, and it is but 
reasonable to presume that a large mouth 
bass caught in the same waters as a small 
mouth will prove just as gamy, pound for 
pound, as the small mouth. 

To my mind, the fish of the upper Missis- 
sippi are like an athlete, trained to the min- 
ute, and ready to fight at any stage of the 
game. They are living in swift water, where 
for the most part they have to fight for their 
food, swimming against a strong current, and 
are naturally more muscular, energetic and 
ferocious than a fish living among the lily 
pads in a lake, lazily grubbing his food out of 
the mud, or lying in wait for a fat frog to 
jump from the bank within reach of his 
jaws. 

In conclusion, I would say that Mr. Dilg 
was right, but would qualify his remarks by 
saying that a large mouth is just as gamy 
as a small mouth, pound for pound, if taken 
from the same waters. On the other hand, 
I can readily see how the impression among 
most anglers is that the small mouth is the 
gamier fish because they run smaller, but are 
found in better water than the large mouth. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Burcess. 





The Sullivan Pistol Act 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

I have noted with interest your articles in 
recent publications of Fretp AND STREAM in 
which you are endeavoring to obtain a move- 
ment toward a just modification of the so- 
called Sullivan Act. 

This act, which has puzzled many of our 
best lawyers and authorities as to its differ- 
ent interpretations since its passage, is also 
causing more or less complications and trou- 
ble to respectable citizens who desire and 
expect that freedom and protection due them 
and at the same time respect the law. 

I have read of several accounts in which 
persons when they had delivered a revolver, 
which they had previously had for home pro- 
tection to the authorities, in order to keep 
within the law, have at once been arrested 
for carrying a revolver from their home to 
the police station. One of these was a 
woman. 


One local police justice, who is noted for 
his liberal interpretation of conditions, being 
a broad-minded man, has, according to a re- 
cent news item, discharged a citizen who was 
found with a revolver in a closet in his 
house. I have never heard if the thief who 
entered this house, and which act led to the 
discovery of the arm, was ever caught. 

Some of our government officials have re- 
cently been urging firearm practice among 
our schoolboys in order that a much-needed 
education along this line might be obtained 
so that more efficient soldiers might be had in 
case of sudden need at any future time. 
How can this be accomplished if boys must 
reach the age of sixteen years before they 
may know the use of an arm? If they have 
never been associated with arms until this 
age, they will in most cases care little for 
the sport afterward, and if they are placed 
in a position where they must use one, they 
will be ignorant of its manipulation or use, 
and everyone knows that an arm in the hands 
of such a person is dangerous to everyone 
around. 

In addition to your recommendations for 
amendments, published in the February issue. 
I suggest that this also be considered: 

That all persons may, without permit, be 
allowed to keep within his home or place of 
business a revolver or other arm for protec- 
tion of life and property. This privilege, 
which has never before been questioned, 
must under the present act be obtained by 
a lot of “red tape,” with an option of refusal, 
from the authorities after paying of a fee 
which must be renewed each year. No man, 
I believe, deems it proper to be obliged to 
pay for the privilege of home protection, 
which is his by Divine right and should be 
his by right of the State. 

Even though this act may fill conditions 
lacking on the New York Bowery, which I 
greatly doubt, I do not see why all the rest 
of the State is brought under the same con- 
trol. Yours with success, 


Albany, N. Y HH. &. DB. 


The Sullivan Pistol Act; Its Amendments 


We American born and English-speaking 
people should have the privilege to own 
and have in our place of living any or all 
styles of firearms, designed and properly 
made to be used in the hand, alone—as a re- 
volver or pistol—or at the shoulder as now 
classed as target and sporting arms, and 
should have the privilege to safely pack 
and ship by express or freight or by any 
public conveyance, or carry in the hand if 
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well cased, as a gun case, or in a handbag 
or grip when en route or traveling. But 
the arm should not be loaded in barrel or 
magazine. 

AS FOR LIMITATIONS 

Pocket guns of less than 4-inch barrels 
should not be termed or considered as 
sporting or target arms, and should have 
no connection with a hunter’s license, or 
gun club privilege. A  hunter’s license is 
for the protection of wild game. 

One so h lIding a State’s hunter’s license 
should have the privilege to hunt with any 
kind of shoulder gun supported only by the 
hands, or the common belt gun, i.e., the re- 
volver with 6-inch barrel or over, or the 
pistol or auto-loading class, where the car- 
tridge lies in the barrel. The length of the 
barrel measures from end of longest shell 
used. 

This gun is one solely of self-defense and 
one of the last call, and any summer camper 
or tourist, etc., should have one and have it 
loaded, and no questions asked and no li- 
cense. Farmers, stockmen and land owners 
should have at all times the privilege to 
protect crops and stock from wild animals 
and birds with the sporting arnis or belt 
guns. 

THE POCKET GUN 

The gun toters are of three classes: No. 
1, the criminal class; 2, the weak-minded, 
and 3, the man whose mind is stirred by 
Nos. 1 and 2, and he has a desire for self- 
protection and if occasion requires it, to 
meet them even up, i... with a gun in his 
cwn pocket. 

Cheap grades, or those of short barrel or 
ring knuckle guns, etc., should be termed 
murderous, dangerous, and elements of 
war—they are not guns of precision. 

Pocket guns suitable for class No. 3 
should be of the revolver type and 3-inch to 
4-inch barrel of the pistol and auto-loading 
class should have barrels 3 inches to 4 inches 
measuring from end of shell, if well made 
and perfect arms, and no well-meaning 
sporting goods dealer should handle any- 
thing else, and manufacturing companies 
should refrain from making less than 3-inch 
barrels as pocket guns. Any man who 
knows his own life is in danger, or that of 
anyone intrusted to him, should have the 
privilege to own one of these guns. 

United States agents, postal clerks, bank- 
ers and bank clerks, deliverers, watchmen, 
engineers, inspection doctors, collectors and 
large property owners who see to most of 
their own work should be eager enough to 
amend the pistol law—at least the $10.00 li- 
cense paid for it.—PIsToL SHOOTER. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


That Sullivan Pistol Law 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 


[ have read with much interest your edi- 
torial in the February number of FIELD Anp 
STREAM concerning the Sullivan law, recently 
passed in New York State for the purpose 
of regulating, or, in other words, suppressing, 
the use of pocket firearms. 

lo say that this law is faulty is, I believe, 
useless, as it will appear to any thinking man 
who will consider it for a moment that it 
will work just the opposite from what it is 
intended. The State of West Virginia has 
had a law very similar to this, called the 
Johnson law, in effect now for a period of 
three or four years, and if one will only ex- 
amine the effects of it they will very easily 
see where the trouble lies. The whole story 
in a nutshell is that it does not reach the 
class it is aimed at, or, in other words, it 
disarms the average law-abiding citizen, and 
the lawless class, always willing to take a 
chanve of evading it, continue to “tote” their 
guns. 

I have a relative who is a member of the 
West Virginia Legislature, and the last time 
I talked with him he told me that this law 
would probably be either amended or super- 
seded by another less severe at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

In my mind, laws governing the carrying 
and owning of firearms are a great deal like 
those governing or rather prohibiting the sale 
of liquor—impossible to enforce against the 
very ones that it is intended to reach. I have 
noticed these laws in several States and have 
always found that the States that have the 
laxest laws in this respect are the ones that 
have the least trouble with such evils (?). 

I was talking with a New York State offi- 
cial the other day relative to this law, and he 
told me that it was aimed primarily at the 
foreign element and to assist the police of 
New York City in handling their large crimi- 
nal element. 

The State of Pennsylvania bluntly passed a 
law several years ago providing for a penal 
offense for any alien to carry a concealed 
weapon, and they seem to get along with it 
here all right. The reason that New York 
did not do the same, according to this offi- 
cial, was that the United States treaty with 
Italy provides for the same rights and privi- 
leges for her subjects in this country as is 
accorded to natives, 

Now, if Pennsylvania could do this with- 
out international complications, why couldn’t 
New York? 


Yours truly, 
A. E. Marcum. 
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FIVE YEARS’ REST FOR OUR 
WOODCOCK AND QUAIL 
I 
A Letter from New Jersey 
Editor, FrELD AND STREAM: 


Your article in Fretp AND STREAM noted 
with keen interest on the subject of “A 
Closed Period for Shooting of Woodcock 
and Quail.” 

I heartily agree with both you and the 
above-mentioned magazine. I hope there will 
be many sportsmen who will be fortunate to 
see your article, and offer the needed encour- 
agement to one who has the future of our 
game birds at heart. My personal experi- 
ence has convinced me that this movement 
will be welcomed by natives in the remote 
part of northern New Jersey, where I have 
had the pleasure to go once a year for a 
little shooting. 

As a matter of fact, I did not see a quail 
this year, and woodcock were very scarce, 
when in the past seasons a true sportsman 
was able to indulge in a day’s shooting, sat- 
isfied that he had bagged sufficient game to 
return to his office in the city; whereas these 
last two or three years he would hunt hard 
all day, and perhaps for his labor feel lucky 
with two birds—and getting all, at that. 

It seems to the writer when the natives of 
these hunting grounds desire a restriction of 
this kind (and I heard personally many ad- 
vocate same), some stringent law should be 
put in force in our next New Jersey Legis- 
lature to protect these birds. 

Hoping this will act as some encourage- 
ment to you in your good work, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Epwin C. SMILey. 

28 North Willow Street, 

Montclair, N. J. 


II 
Illinois Heard From 
Editor, F1eLp AND STREAM: 

Although I am not a subscriber to your 
most valuable magazine, I buy it regularly 
at the news stand. In the February number 
I notice your article, “Five Years Closed 
Season for Woodcock and Quail.” I will say 
that five years closed season on the above- 
mentioned game would not be a bit too long. 
Why, right here, around the hills and fields, 
one never sees woodcock, but if he hunts 
long enough he may flush a small bunch of 
quail. They are both very scarce. Five years 
would help a great many quail to gather, and 
then when the five years are out, whew! 
what fun! We can then kill a few birds and 


feel that we are not hurting the supply. 
Whoop it up, men! Let’s have a few birds 
left for the next generation, 

I am a constant admirer of the rifle and 
think that a good rifle is enough to keep any 
modest fellow happy. I also like the discus- 
sions about rifles and pistols. 

“Unkel” David is the candy kid, or, rather, 
the candy goat. Keep him on the job. AIl- 
though he is rather a poor speller, like my- 
self, he puts some “horse sense” into some of 
his letters. 

3ut, say, don’t forget about that five years 
closed season on quail and woodcock, and 
don’t be afraid to tell your feelings! Hoping 
to see something on this subject, 1’ll close up 
and stop. 

Danville, Ill. K. B. CrawForp. 


III 


Don’t Include Tennessee 
Jan. 30, 1912 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

In your February number I notice a re- 
quest for contributions, in answer to an arti- 
cle of Warren H. Miller, on a five-year 
closed season on quail and woodcock. I can 
speak with some degree of authority for my 
State (Tennessee), as I have been a quail 
hunter for twenty years, and there are more 
quail now than there was twenty years ago. 
I was out shooting last week and got up 
38 covey of quail in one day, so you see it is 
not necessary to give our State a closed sea- 
son more than we have at present. The 
thing to do in States where game is being 
hunted out is to increase the State license 
and see that the game wardens do their duty; 
also cut down the time of the open season. 
The natural life of a quail is not more than 
three years; hence it is not necessary to close 
the shooting season for five years in any 
State. We have no woodcock—never did 
have—in Tennessee. If the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM wish it, I will write an 
article on the common-sense protection of 
game birds. 

Yours truly, 

Knoxville, ‘Venn. C. M. Capps 


A New Forestry Book 

Tue Principces OF HANDLING WoobLANDs, 
by Henry Solon Graves, Chief Forester U.S. 
Forest Service. A complete and authoritative 
work on all systems of forestry applicable to 
American practice, with particular attention 
to the needs of the forests in various parts 
of the country for fire protection and patrol. 
No owner of a wood lot or forest tract 
should be without this book. John Wiley & 
Sons, N. Y. City, publishers. 
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Unkel David’s Letter 
Dere Fevpe & StREME: 

The gaim law sistem of the prezzunt day 
is a big thing in pollytix but not mutch in 
the woods. Sum times I awlmoast think the 
naim alloods_ to 
the pollittykel 
gaim, moar than 
too the wild 
kreechers & an- 
nymals. = £ 
man is a_ sherrif 
& sees an uther 
man with a three 
(3) inch trowt or 
the shot-upp frag- 
mints of a quale 
or squirril owt of 
seezun, awl he 
has to say is, “I 
aim to run for 
ree-elekshun next 
fall,’ & he’s got one (1) moar vote solid. 
If the mizerbel law braiker is a strainjer 
& looks like he had munny, moast enny 
sherrif or kunstubbel or deppity will 
feal sorry for him & git his nrommis to hense- 
foarth be a better or moar kareful man. By 
whitch I doo not infer that awl offisers air 
disonnest. Sutch a staitment wood not look 
well, in voo of the fakt that I was once 
miself hi sherrif of San Marcos County, 
whitch is in Texas, & had a réppytashun as 
brod as the Stait. But what is the use of 
maiking trubbel for a good felloe just becos 
it is Awgust insted of Oktoaber? 

In Staits where gaim wardens run at larje 
they don’t leeve so mutch to the diskreeshun 
of the lokal offiser. He must let no gilty 
man eskaip, but he must alsoe be sure not to 
git in jerry with the Stait warder. by pulling 
his pollitykel frends. Menny a pore gaim 
warden has gone rong becos he was not fur- 
nisht with korrekt bloo prints of what kon- 
stitoots illeegal spoart. The law shood be 
moar explissit, & I wood rekkymend chang- 
ing it to reed as folloes: “No dooly kwally- 
fied voter hoo is not a Demmykrat (or Re- 
publykin, as the kase may be) shall be per- 
mitted to doo thus & so, onless he has munny 
enuff in his immeedyate or adjasent pokkits 
to meet awl modderate demands by the war- 
den or uther offiser hoo maiks the arrest.” 
This wood leve less room for mistaiks & 
awlsoe indoose spoartsmen to go better fixt 
with long green & so indoose a hi class of 
men to go in for the gaim warden bizness. 

I & Sar An are bak from the South but 
not in the best of kondishun. Ralerode 
travel don’t set well with Sar An—she eets 
too menny peenuts & appels & gits kramps 
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in her bak trying to slepe on two (2) seets 
at a time. But it was a deelite to be once 
moar where the peepul awl chawd terbacco 
& drinkt corn whisky when they cood git it. 
I was reel sorry that Sar An’s roomatiz kep 
her from Limpy Jack Potter’s dance, but I 
konseeled mi greef the best way I cood & 
danced in evry uther set awl nite. If the 
Widder Jonson shood send a pakkidge to me 
at the offis & it looks like it mite be the 
phottygraf of one (1) of Dokter Zane Gray’s 
fare Mormon wimmen with her eyes jest a 
littel bit krost, pleeze hold saim till sum time 
when I cawl on you & the stennogerfer is 
owt. It may be that I will be able to doo as 
mutch for you. 

Sar An got huffy at me the uther day becos 
I explaned that the Sullyvan law was past 
by a buntch of old wimmen up at Olbanny. 
She sed that wimmen woodent be sech fools; 
for while sum wimmen was afrade of a gun, 
awl of them was afrade of burgellers & uther 
rood introoders hoo were yoosually found 
under the bed or in cloathes cubberds waiting 
to cut sum buddy’s throte. She sais that no 
woman wood want her husbund murderd in 
the howse, even if he was old & addikted to 
whisky & draw poaker, & that you & me 
needent worry abowt the Sullyvan law, for 
the suffryjets had been toald awl abowt it 
by herself, in person. When the wimmen 
vote, pistol praktiss will be taut in awl pub- 
lik skools, & evry man will have to slepe 
with two (2) guns under his piller. But I 
have an idee that the law afoaresed will be 
peeled & repeeled a plenty befoar the wim- 
men git a whak at it. The only klass it ben- 
nyfits is the krooks, & even sum of them 
wood like to send their young krooks owt 
on the warpath with a air gun & a pokkit 
full of shot. The old law agin konseeled 
weepons was good enuff, exsept for two (2) 
reezuns: the pennulty wasent big enuff, and 
the poleese dident care to look for the men 
that toted guns. Their combinashun is set 
nearer rite for onnest pistol owners & boys 
in nee pantz. 

Yores trulie, 


Information on the 20-Gauge 
CHaRLesTon, W. Va., Feb. 2, 1912. 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

I notice Hy. W. Smith says he has never 
handled a 20-gauge sufficiently to know much 
about it. It’s time he was getting busy. For 
a number of years I have used a 20-gauge 
5%-lb., shooting 2%4-drs. powder, %-oz. 
shot, and to my mind it is the upland gun to 
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perfection. Kills as far and as dead as any 
12-gauge I’ve ever handled, and as a 12 is 
considered the best all-around gun. Can’t see 
any reason why a man should stop at a 16- 
gauge with the extra weight both of gun and 
ammunition, which is the greatest object of 
all. Yours truly, 
Dr. Gwynn NICHOLSON. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP 
I 
Wants a New Pack Sack 
Editor, FreLp AND STREAM: 

February number was a corker; best yet. 
Would like to see in the workshop soon 
something on pack sacks. Give the bunch of 
bugs who live four or five miles from the 
stream and can go out, say, Friday eve till 

.onday morning; dope on grub and cook- 
ing outfits. I have been using an Army pup 
tent, but would like to hear from some one 
on pack sacks, as I haven’t found anything 
satisfactory as yet. Anything you can give 
along the line of the January ditty bag arti- 
cle will be thankfully received by at least 
one reader. 

Yours truly, 
Jesse E. Scort. 

Colfax, Ind. 

at. 
About Gun Stocks 
HairAx, Nova Scotia, Jan, 12, 1912. 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

I was interested in your “Gun Dope” in 
the February number. 

If I should ever grow fat it will be on a 
diet of either gun or dog dope, I am sure. 

Your simple, ready-to-hand test for proper 
length of stock is new to me, but on trial 
seems to be a pretty good rule to go by. 
It would, however, cut at least a quarter of 
an inch off pretty nearly every shotgun stock 
in the hands of sportsmen, I believe, and 
if it did it is not sure that it would not be 
what should be done. 

I purchased a heavy Greener gun at sec- 
ond hand last summer for duck shooting, 
intending to put a rubber butt plate on the 
13%-inch stock, and so bring it up to the 
usual length which I always used, viz., 14 
inches. However, after using the gun a num- 
ber of times in September, I found it han- 
dling so nicely and “coming up” so easily that 
I have left it as it was. 

Two years ago, as an experiment, I decided 
to try “The Talk of the Town,” a 20-gauge. 
It was one of the cheapest grades made by 
an American factory, so that I had to take 
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a “stock” gun with a 1334-inch stock. I shot 
well with this gun, and attribute a good deal 
of the success to the shorter stock, which al- 
lows the gun not only to come up quickly, 
but has a tendency to bring the butt further 
in on the shoulder and nearer the face, thus 
lessening the liability of what is undoubtedly 
a common error, viz., shooting to the left. 

Of course the length of the stock which a 
man should use will be regulated largely by 
the position he takes in grasping the fore 
end or barrels. The nearer one holds to the 
trigger guard with the left hand, the longer 
may he have the stock. Personally I like to 
grasp a gun with the left hand well extended, 
and so can shoot a gun better that has a 
fairly short stock, though my arms are long. 

If a shooter has a habit of throwing the 
head far forward when aligning the piece, he 
must have a longer stock, or his nose will 
suffer from contact with his thumb. 

Yours, etc., 
W. H. Starratr. 
Halifax, N. S. 


Cartridge Grouping 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

The old religious magazine, as “Unkel” 
David calls it, is certainly improving with 
every issue, and it will certainly become bet- 
ter all the time, with such contributors as E. 
C. Crossman, S. E. White, Zane Grey, Lieut. 
Whelen and others, Could a reader inform 
me as to the diameter of the groups that 
the 25-35, 30-30 and 32 W. Special can group 
their shots in at 200 yards, the rifles used 
being the regular 1894 Winchester. I have a 
25-35 and 32 W. Special, but have no means 
of testing same at 200-yard target. With 
best regards and wishes to all, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. Barices. 
Hatcheries Wanted 
Marcetiine, Mo., Jan. 25, 1912. 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

Can you advise names of private fish 
hatcheries who handle bass, crappie and ring 
or yellow perch? 

We have lately 
crappie from our state government, but we 
wish to secure more, and especially some 
ring perch our state not raising that kind. 

A club of principally railroad boys have 
organized and have leased a Reservoir from 
the A. T. & S. F. Railway, and we want to 
stock the same plentifully. 

Thanking you in advance, | remain, 

Yours truly, 


secured some bass and 


L. T. Sears 
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THE PRIZE _— CONTEST 


Honorable Mention 
Editor, Fretp AND STREAM: 

Though I did not enter the Prize Mus- 
callonge Contest for 1911, I wish you to 
know I killed the largest ‘lunge caught by a 
woman, and the second in size for the year. 
It measured 55 inches in length, 22% girth 
and weighed 35 Ibs. 

Truly yours, 
NELLIE DEvELIN SAMMIS. 

101 West 80th Street, 

New York City. 





Il. 
Fort Kent Mitts, Jan. 24, 1912. 
Mr. R. H. Davis, Judge, 
New York City. 

I thank you very much for your kind- 
ness in forwarding my letter to Mr. Miller. 
And I also see that you must be a fisher- 
man and like to capture the big ones. Noth- 
ing would please me better than to see you 
come up here next season and capture some 
of our big salmon. If you and one or two 
of your friends can spare the time I may be 
able to make arrangements so you can catch 
some of these big land-locked salmon on a 
fly. I lost one after I captured that 243% 
pounder that I would say weighed 35 Ibs. 

«y reel overran and caught, and he took 
leader and flies away with him after he had 
broken water several times. “He was an 
old hero.” We had them in pens here three 
years ago weighing 28 lbs. 

I see that the prize has been awarded for 
the largest land-locked salmon during :1911 
and the salmon only weighed 14!4 lbs., while 
mine weighed 2434 lbs., 10% Ibs. more, 
and is still alive and can be seen any 
day. The only reason I did not get the prize 
is because I did not know of the contest. I 
now want the man’s name and address who 
got the prize. I would like to let him know 
that I caught one that weighed 24% lbs., and 
if there is any sportsman about him he will 
see that the prize is by right not his. 

For the statement is whoever catches the 
largest land-locked salmon during 1911. Lay- 
ing all rules aside, who did catch the largest 
land-locked salmon during 1911? What do 
rules amount to? The largest land-locked 
salmon is the one point. I understand that 
Mr. C. K. Bispham, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
the man who offered the prize. Mr. Bispham 
is a personal friend of mine. I will let him 
know who caught the largest land-locked 
salmon during 1911. He will know as well 
as many other sportsmen of Boston, New 
York City, Philadelphia and other places. 


who are personal friends of mine, who 
caught the largest salmon during 1911. 

Two years ago Mr. C. K. Bispham stood 
with me at Cross Lake Stream during Au- 
gust, September and October, and he caught 
a land-locked salmon at the same pool where 
I caught mine that weighed 18% lbs. on a fly 
with a 4-oz. rod. 

Mr. C. K, Bispham knows me well and has 
been with me part of three summers. Last 
season he was over in Europe. Thanking 
you in advance for your kindness, 

Yours truly, 
F. W. AustTIN. 
Fort Kent Mills, Me. 





The prize is for the largest landlocked 
salmon caught between April 15th and Octo- 
ber 30, 1911, nd duly entered under the 
rules of the contest. It is not fair to waive 
all rules aside for one individual.—Ed. 





List of Contributors to the Christmas 
Gift to Wild Life 





PRED AMD. BIGGAM «6.6.65 ccsvescwsscee $50.00 
OE ee eer 25.00 
Warten 21, THGee..... 6. cccccscoceecs 25.00 
Oe ere 10.00 
Nathaniel S. Holbrook............... 10.00 
ee, te IE 5 as on eked sce ences 10.00 
I ec See ere aes ae 10.00 
We, gies enc eesnawereessou 5.00 
ee ee 5.00 
7, Mee ED ins sansa ciiewSwiessa ss 5.00 
Pie We MID 6 55 sre cee cse sie ed Bem wersiee 5.00 
Be gE 2554 to ain Aloo 49s 5s06 oe 5.00 
Se ee eee 5.00 
SD ee err 3.50 
DG, He, FOO TIO. ocisis cv ccecvcecss 2.00 
OR Se ee eee 2.00 
Me IN ivig.cccs osincecceinanes-ex 2.00 
fe PR errr rere 2.00 
a Ea ee eee 2.00 
Be NS onic atic toy sae ewaanes 2.00 
ee ne pen 2.00 
er ene eee 2.00 
SO TE. DPM. 5 as 5. nde csecees 2.00 
OREN SP ae eee cere Sareea 1.00 
ee RSS ene near Ae 1.00 
eB eee 1.00 
a A ee 1.00 
| eee 1.00 
ON ESSE enone 1.00 
s,s 5.55 soso ct eee cane ceces 1.00 
eS ee cian ot op aS ee ore a lalerni 1.00 
Oe re 1.00 
SN ie I a0 ocd nice ene c wd wieemers 1.00 
PE Mi GED Si sciscdcvcacesee ces 1.00 
PIN, gic schieclessuceeauods ye 1.00 

Total Sit Wari rah Se eaals ae $201.50 


























LAKE SHAMONG AND 


A Sportsman’s Retreat Near New York 

Twenty-six miles beyond Lakewood, in the 
heart of one thousand square miles of pine 
forest, is Lake Shamong, covering about 450 
acres, in a typical pine country with a climate 
comparable to that of the Carolinas, having 
a dry, tempered, piney atmosphere. A lake 
with tributary streams lined with cedars 
lake with tributary streams lined with cedars 
and a river flowing out of it, which gives 
good canoeing water from the lake down to 
Great Bay, a branch of Barnegat Bay, a 
cruise of something like fifty miles follow- 
ing the windings of the stream through the 
forest. This is a good deer and quail coun- 
try, there being more quail there this year 


than have been seen for the past five 
years. 
The natives, of whom there are about 


120 voters on the fifty thousand acres com- 
prising Woodland Township, live almost en- 
tirely on salt pork and venison; in fact it is 
remarkable that such primitive methods of 
life should be found within two hours of 
New York City and one hour of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the shore of Lake Shamong, in the 
heart of this wild and unpopulated country, 
has been built the Woodland Country Club 
house, sumptuously appointed, having ac- 
commodations for seventy-five sportsmen, an 
ideal place for days off where a man wants 
to go, either in winter or summer, for a 
week end’s trip out of town, to get a little 
hunting, fishing, canoeing or other outdoor 
life, with a complete change of climate, and 
get back to business Monday or Tuesday 
morning. Another very attractive propo- 
sition for either New York or Philadelphia 
sportsmen is to make Lake Shamong the 
starting point for a canoe trip such as Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke described in his article, 
“Between the Lupin and the Laurel,” spend- 
ing a day or so at the club to get everything 
in shape and then starting down Wading 
River (western branch) for a two-day ca- 
noe trip, fetching out north of Atlantic City 
in Great Bay and thence home by rail, or 
else up to Barnegat Bay to Bay Head, ship- 
ping the canoe home from that point. Such 


THE 





WOODLAND CLUB HOUSE 
a trip can be made in three days, or better 
allow four or five to it if possible. 
Visiting sportsmen are always welcome 
at the club, charges exceedingly reasonable 
and no guides necessary. Cooking is of the 
old-fashioned Southern kind, the cooks be- 
ing importations from Virginia. In order 
to make this club an attractive proposition to 
those sportsmen and lovers of outdoor life 
who would like to own property rights in a 
country club located in a good game country 
near New York and have an investment in- 
stead of an expenditure, the management 
offers membership to a limited number of 
members at $300, $100 of which is devoted 
to a fund for improving the club property 
with golf links, tennis courts, etc.; the sec- 
ond $100 conveys to the member, free and 
clear, one acre of selected ground for indi- 
vidual use as camp or Lungalow site, and 
the third $100 represents his undivided prop- 
erty interest in the general club property. 
No assessments whatever and no dues for 
two years. The club owns 5,000 acres 
Reached from Chatsworth, N. J., via 
Southern Divizion Jersey Central Railroad. 








THE BEGINNING OF THE CANOE CRUISE 
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DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


This Department is for the use of our readers in telling their unusual experi- 
ences. Please make your contributions as brief as possible in order that the variety 
of anecdotes may be greater. The authors of the three best stories each month will 
be given a choice of one of the “Hard Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures. 


The winners for February are A. B. Calder, J. S. Wilson and E. Bly. 


Excellent Location for It 

In accordance with a habit formed sev- 
eral years ago, I arose very early one cold 
morning to take a hike through the outlying 
country district. When skirting a patch of 
woodland that bordered on a large cornfield, 
I noticed several crows fly from the vicinity 
of a ludicrous scarecrow, which stood garbed 
in a discarded coat, mounted with a dilapi- 
dated derby hat and guarding the vast ex- 
panse of sprouting corn stalks from the. rav- 
ages of the crows. 

The unusual spectacle of a crow feeding 
within several feet of an effigy placed there 
to frighten them away did not occur to me 
until several days after, when I again passed 
the same field. My attention was attracted 
by the excited crying and fluttering of two 
crows within the shadow of the grim scare- 
crow. 

The screaming birds became frightened 
and flew to a nearby tree upon my approach, 
and I discovered a squawking, downy little 
crow flopping helplessly about the ground. 

Looking toward the bedraggled figure of 
the scarecrow, I was amazed to see a faint 
movement in the pocket of the sciled sack 
coat gracing its “bony” shoulders. Upon 
investigation I found two more of the fluffy 
little crows nestling in a corner of their 
curious home, where their fearless old par- 
ents had decided to build a nest, braving the 
terrors of the wearer. 

Chester, Pa. 


Two Bass at One Cast 


:. 

Under the heading, “Did It Ever Happen 
to You?” page 1074 of your February issue, 
Mr. E. Bly, of Deland, Fla., tells of having 
caught two bass on a Dowagiac wooden min- 
now at one cast, and in his last sentence 
asks whether any other of your readers have 
ever had the same experience. 

Yes, several of them, I amongst the num- 
ber. On two occasions, while casting with 
a wooden minnow in Crystal River, Florida, 
I have landed two bass at one cast; and on 
two occasions I have seen Mr. T. N. Burket, 
of Lincoln, Neb., do the same thing, and on 
another occasion I saw Mr. Burket get two 
fish of different varieties, viz.: a black bass 
and a Mangrove snapper at one cast. In 
addition to this, I know that G. W. Morse, 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., caught two the 
same way and that his two aggregated just 
ten pounds. All these except the Mangroves 
were big mouths, and all caught within the 
same stream within the past three years. 

I am of the opinion that Mr. Bly will hear 
from a great many other anglers, especially 
those who cast in the streams, not the lakes, 
for big mouth bass; because it is no unusual 
thing for several of such fish to strike as the 
bait touches the water. A number of times 
I have seen two strike from different direc- 
tions, but as a rule one fish strikes the other 
after the first is hooked. 

Right here I want to express my agree- 














Did It Ever Happen to You? 


ment with Mr. Dilg about the big mouth, 
for that fish is a great striker that wears 
himself out at long range, whereas a small 
mouth conserves his strength for the final 
struggle—and he makes that struggle gamely 
—near the boat. Very truly yours, 
New York City. Ep. A. Tipton. 
II. 

In answer to Mr. E. Bly catching two 
bass at the same cast. It was a nice morn- 
ing on June 24, 1911, when Dennis Rhyn and 
! took a trip up Union Lake. I had already 
caught a 5%4-pound bass; then I made a cast 
at a stump, and when my wooden minnow 
struck there was an awful swirl and lunge, 
and I had my hands full. It took about ten 
minutes to land. My partner kept saying, 
“Don’t lose him; he is the biggest one yet!” 
But when I got it close to the boat he said 
a few Sunday-school words and declared 
there were two on. I laughed, but sure 
enough there were two, and I was a happy 
angler when we got the net under them. 
That was the hardest fight I ever saw. One 
weighed 4 pounds 1 ounce, the other 3 
pounds 9 ounces. I expect there are twenty- 
five bass in Florida to one here. 


Millville, N. J. Joe Hanp. 
III. 


day’s fish last fall, an 


friend, 


While out for a 
unusual experience befell me. My 
Ren, and J] had landed quite a nice bunch 
of bass (big mouth), and it was almost grub- 
time, when I made just one more cast be- 
1 felt something give 


fore going to dinner. 


a tug which felt as if I was dragging up 
a log. When I got it near the boat Ren 
said: “Gosh, fellow, aren’t you satisfied 


with one bass at a time? You hog, you've 
got two!” which I had. Then we went to 
dinner and found that they weighed just 
134 pounds. After eating we sat on the 
gunwale of the boat and were discussing the 
queerness of the Ren said 
“Liv, you will fish one hundred years and 
never have such a thing happen again.” 

I felt as if I could do no more than agree, 
In a few minutes 


circumstance. 


and we started out again. 
| got a strike, and I really thought I had 
hooked a shark, for after about fifteen min 
utes I landed—two more bass, which 
weighed seven pounds! 

I was using a Dowagiac, “Rainbow” bait, 
and, believe me, they are the things to catch 
bass. Can you beat it? 


Ore Bank, Va. im &. 


Most Anything Can Happen in Danbury 
—the Home of P. T. Barnum 
W. D. Harold E. Meeker and 


PIERCE. 


Baldwin, 
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Willis H. Austin were among the local fish- 
ermen who tried the fishing through the ice 
on Whaley pond, near Danbury, Conn., a 
day or two ago, and besides returning with 
catch they returned with the story 
of one fish caught in a most remarkable 
manner and they had the fish to prove the 
story. 

After cutting holes, Mr. Baldwin was 
testing the depth of the water with a knife 
fastened to a piece of fish line. His surprise 
can be imagined when he pulled up the knife 
and found a pickerel weighing more than 
one pound impaled upon the blade, which 
Was partly open. 

What the notion of the fish may have been 
in catching hold of the knife-blade seems to 
be a mystery, but the only explanation is 
that it was a deliberate attempt at suicide. 

Just why the fish did not complete the 
job and dress itself while the knife was 
handy is not explained, either. 


a good 








A Filipino Garfish 


Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

I am enclosing you a photograph taken 
by myself of a swordfish that was caught 
here at Olongapo, Dec. 15, 1911 

It was caught on a hook of fairly large 
size and the line was fine wire. The native, 
the Filipino you see holding the tail fins, is 
the “hombie” that captured it. 

When he got the strike it pulled him over 
board and he knew he had big game \s 
this line was one of the five he had out from 
the dock, he scrambled back on the dock to 
try his best to land whatever fish it was 
\fter piaying with his captor for two hours 
minutes Mr. Swordfish grew 
tired and seemed to submit to be captured. 

\fter getting him on the beach I had the 
pleasure of measuring it, and it measured 
eleven feet inches from the tip of 
the sword to the tip of his tail, fins closed 
It tipped the scales to 182 pounds and 11 


and fifteen 


and six 


ounces 


Olongapo, P. I. J. J. Kinney, 
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be supplied to our readers upon request. 








The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
dealers and to offer short practical articles on home made fishing, camping and hunting 
equipment. Manufacturers of new and improved goods are asked to submit their claims for 
them to our notice and readers who wish to give fellow sportsmen the benefits of any kinks 
that they have tried out and found good are invited to contribute. We pay for useful ideas. 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment not mentioned here, will gladly 














Odd Jobs About the Shop 
BY WARREN H. MILLER 
Restocking a Small Pistol Grip 


A great many of us—and this includes 
some factories—have at one time or another 
become possessors of revolvers, excellent 
in accuracy and general workmanship but 
short as to grip. The revolver had evidently 
been designed as a pocket weapon where a 
saw handle would be out of place, and a 
small rounded grip is needed to make the 
weapon inconspicuous. When a factory 
finds that all its frames are made on those 
lines it is up against the same proposition 
as the individual owner—how to convert a 
grip that will scarcely accommodate three 
fingers into a man’s-sized handle which one 
can hold steady on a mark and pull the trig- 
ger without cramping the hand into an un- 
godly knot. One way is to throw the revol- 
ver away and get one that will really shoot; 
but we are not all going to rush out and 
spend $14 on a high-class .38 which we may 
never use, and yet one would like to take 
the present gun and make it easier to hit 
something with it. 

The factory answer to that is to sink the 
entire steel grip frame in a large wooden 
“Western” model handle. The lugs which 
hold the small hard rubber cheek-pieces in 
place are filed off, a walnut handle is shaped 
and slipped over the old grip and secured, not 
only with the usual through-bolt but also 
with another machine screw, passing through 
the bottom of the handle and tapped into 


the concealed metal in the bottom of the 
frame. This stunt is rather out of the ca- 
pacity of the ordinary sportsman’s work- 
shop, but it is a fact that the addition of 
the “Western” wooden grip gives one a full 
hand-grasp on the pistol and makes it a real 
shooting-iron instead of a tin-can-missing 
toy. I have had, tucked away in the arsenal, 
one of these little $7 guns for some time. 
It is light, accurate and powerful, and not 
bad to have along on a wilderness fishing 
trip. So I made up my mind to reform its 
grip and thereby give it a card of admission 
to the class of things that are not left be- 
hind. Select a good block of hard maple if 
you cannot get walnut and stain it when 
through. Trace from the pistol frame the 
curve you want to follow and add whatever 
shape you want the rest of the grip to take. 
I modeled mine after a well-known “West- 
ern” model handle, but made the error of 
carving too vigorously and getting more 
wood off the back than I really wanted to, 
so that the result did not look as well as the 
original design. However, leave plenty of 
wood, say 1-8 in. to 3-16 in., back of the 
steel back of the frame and don’t get the 
body of the handle too thin. The result 
will be a grip that will fill your hand satis- 
factorily and give you real control of the 
trigger pul!. Now to fit it on the steel 
frame: It is essential to leave in the dowel 
pins in the base of the frame, because they 
and the through bolt are the sole means of 
holding the grip in place. It will therefore 
be necessary to split your grip after it is 
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Motocyc 


Ride a motorcycle. It’s the most fascinating of modern vehicles. It makes 
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you wholly independent and ee you the means to go any- 


where, any time, at a moment’s notice. 


For regular trips or just running 


about as the mood suggests, the motorcycle is the vehicle you n 


The Indian 1912 Models 


4 H. P. Single 
7H. P. Twin 


are the same in principle and construction as the 
Indians which finished First, Second and Third 
in the International Tourist Trophy Endurance 
Contest in England. Distance, 1874 miles; 57 
starters, including the world’s leading motorcycles 
and riders, 


The peculiar readiness and reliability of the 
Indian make it a wise and profitable investment. 
Maintained at small expense. Official record 
shows that the Indian has run nearly 32 miles on 
1 pint of gasoline. Any speed from 3 to 50 miles 
an hour. 


Learn more about this wonderfully useful machine. 
today for new 1912 catalogue. 


MANUF. ‘ACTURIN G COMPANY 


THE HENDEE MAN 


Cylinder, $200 
Cylinder, $250 


Free Engine Clutch enables you to slow down 
and get off without stopping the engine and to 
start again without pedaling or running along- 
side. You simply move a lever. 


14 important improvements in 1912 models. 
New Indian armored type magneto is entirely 
enclosed. Protected from oil, dust and moisture. 
Perfect ignition assured. This feature and the 
Free Engine Clutch are supplied free of extra 
charge with all 1912 Indians. 


1,200 agents throughout the country sell the 
Indian. So that no matter where you may ride, 
you’re always in Indian territory. 

Write 

Mailed free to any address. 


ycles in the World) 
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Denver 


Chicago 
1251 Michigan Ave. 138 16th St. 
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; Springfield, Mass. 


San Francisco 


London 
235 Van Ness Ave. 184 Gt. Portland St. 
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“OF WHICH THE AUTHOR IS NOT RABIDLY PROUD” 


shaped. To make a neat split, saw the grip 
in half, parting it down the center of the 
frame and plane the two faces true. Then 
carve out the recess for the steel frame with 
chisel and gouge, trying the two halves fre- 
quently over the frame. Spot the position 
of the dowels and drill carefully a recess for 
each. This will let the halves nearly down 
into position and presently they will close to 
a hair line. Use the screw out of the old 
rubber handles to pin the handle together. 
To do this you will have to dig out carefully 
the soft metal nut and washer sunk into the 
rubber cheek-pieces. Drill a hole for the 
screw and follow with a countersink just a 
trifle smaller than the nut and washer. Sink 
them flush and screw fast the handle. Fin- 
ish with sandpaper, stain to suit, shellac and 
oil. The result will give you a handle like 
the illustration, or, if you get too enthusi- 
astic in spots, it will look like the pho- 
tograph herewith, of which the author is 
not rabidly proud. To make a strong job 
out of it, you need a butt-plate, which can 
be filed out of a 1-16 in. brass or copper 
plate and screwed to the butt with a wood 
screw in each half. It will be all the better 
for a ring screwed into the plate for a hang- 
ing-up hook. 





The General Utility Knife 

A great objection to all the prevailing 
sportsman’s hunting knives is that they are 
all too heavy and too expensive if of really 
good steel. Butchers, who use more and 
better knives than any of us, would soon go 
broke if they had to pay $2 apiece for them, 
as they rapidly waste away from constant 
sharpening. If you ask your butcher what 


knife he uses for general meat-dressing, he 
will swear by the “Thomas Wilson,” of 
Sheffield, England, or the “Zwillinge,” of 
Solingen, Germany. There is no equaling 
the steel in either Sheffield or Solingen 
blades, and the six-inch size, such as the 
one shown in the illustration, costs but 35 
cents in any hardware store and weighs but 
two ounces. It has a plain hard maple han- 
dle riveted with three stout rivets, and this 
handle, being of machine-chamfered flat 
stock, needs a small job done on it in the 
workshop. Whittle, file and sandpaper a 
proper grip on it; stain, shellac and oil. An 
hour’s work, but when you are through you 
have a knife that you can do almost any- 
thing with except to ladle robiboo into your 
mouth, in which proceeding you are like to 
most incontinently cut your own throat. 


Camerettes 

The question of a compact picture machine 
to mug the wild animals withal and to keep 
an imperishable record of the fact that you 
shot the moose, not the guide, has sorely 
vexed many a man who wants good pictures, 
but does not want to lug a dark room and a 
7x10 around on his back. Of course your 
highbrow, to whom money is of no conse- 
quence, is glib enough with the answer, “Get 
a $50 1%x2% in. Graphic O or the new $100 
Army camera of the Kodak tribe.” But 
most sportsmen and fishermen do not care to 
go so deep into photography as that—at 
first. Yet we all want a neat, compact, in- 
expensive camera that will take reasonably 
sharp pictures, and snapshot reasonably rap- 
id action. It must be light and, above all, 
compact, and its ammunition must not de- 
mand any more space than some unimpor- 
tant corner of your duffle bags. I show 
herewith three cheap but efficient camerettes. 
\ll three of them have seen outdoor service 
with me, and one of them, the new $5 “Pre- 
moette,” appears to be pretty warm mer- 
chandise. The qualities that a sportsman’s 
camera should have may be summed up as 
follows: 

(1) Its lens should be big enough to give 
snaps in full daylight of at least 1-50th of a 
second speed. This does not mean that 
you can catch a man whipping a stream, 
breaking clay pigeons or shooting rapids 
with it, for such work demands not more 
than 1-300th of a second exposure as the 
capacity of the lens, and such lenses are not 
to be had cheap. 

(2) It should give a sharp, clear focus, 
the ideal being universal down to 6-foot 
distance. The trouble with scale focusing 
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Repeating Shotguns and 
Shotgun Shells 


WIN 


THE OFFICIAL AMATEUR 
SEASON’S AVERAGE FOR 1911 






























Dr. W. S. Spencer of St. Louis, Mo., won the 
Interstate Association's contest for the Amateur 
Season’s Average for 1911 with a record of 96.28%. In 
winning this great trap shooting honor, which so many 
amateurs annually strive for, Dr. Spencer shot a Winchester 
Repeating Shotgun and Winchester Loaded Shells. Dr. 
Spencer’s victory and the winning of the Professional 
Season’s Average for 1911 by J. R. Taylor, with Winchester 
Repeating Shotguns and Winchester Loaded Shells, empha- 
sizes the wisdom of shooting the make of gun and shells that 
always helps and never handicaps skill. 
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Shooting Glasses Revolutionized 
By our new double shade of “Akopas” Crystal. Glasses sent free on 30 days’ trial. Write for terms. 


The F. W. KING OPTICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
































“THAT BUNCH OF LOWBROW CAMERAS” 


is that one fails to judge distance correctly 
or forgets to adjust for distance so that the 
pictures come out not as sharp as the lens 
can really make them, but it gets the blame 
just the same. 

(3) It should be of metal body, leather- 
covered if you will, but at any rate well 
enough put together to stand woods’ damp- 
ness and ordinary wettings without falling 
to pieces. Some small universal focus cam- 
eras are open to this defect, as the box is 
made of cardboard covered with thin imita- 
tion leather, and they swell and fall apart 
woefully if showered upon, dropped over- 
board or left carelessly in the bow or bot- 
tom of the canoe when the going is mostly 
spray. 

The $9 Premo 3% in. by 4% in. film pack 
is a fair answer to the above three require- 
ments. For the size of it in cubic inches, it 
takes the largest picture in square inches, as 
it occupies but 5% in. by 4 in. by 2% in. 
room in the pack, yet takes a picture 3% in. 
by 4% in., plenty large enough for magazine 
work. The box is well made of wood, so 
that it will not melt into a pulp, and the 
shutter has the usual diaphragm adjustment 
and “Time,” “Bulb” and “Snap” speeds, the 
latter being about 1-25th of a second. The 
focus is by scale, covering nearly half an inch 
from 6 feet to 100 feet, so that ft is quite 
easy to take pictures just a little off focus. 
A high-speed lens with time shutter in the 
same camera can be put in it and would 
make a far better sportsman’s outfit. 

The new Premoette at $5 is exceedingly 


compact, taking but 434 in. by 3% in. by 4% 
in. room, so that it will go in a coat pocket 
or the ditty bag, or even in the vest pocket 
at a pinch. It takes the same size picture 
as the “Brownie,” 2% in. by 3% in., and this 
camera has a lens that will give you a very 
sharp picture and has a ball-bearing shutter 
with four exposures—“Time,” “Bulb,” 1-25th 
and 1-50th seconds. This means that it will 
catch a man paddling a canoe, or a sailing- 
boat, or ordinary wild-animal motion (un- 
scared) in full daylight. Accessory to the 
fact is an open-glass finder with cross lines 
and sighting peep, and to get focus the bel- 
lows has two fixed stops, one 20 feet to uni- 
versal, and the other 6 feet to 20 feet. Ob- 
viously 20 feet is the one distance not sharply 
in focus. The focal length is 4%4 inches, very 
long for this sized camera. Box of alumi- 
num, leather-covered, so that the mere de- 
tail of dropping it overboard will not put 
the camera permanently out of business. 


The Compass and Other Optical Goods 

Herding along with that bunch of low- 
brow cameras you will note a compass, a 
field microscope and a pair of bird binocu- 
lars. They form a very necessary but little- 
appreciated optical department for the 
sportsman’s pack, as of course you want to 
do something else in the blessed woods be- 
sides butcher game. 

The bird glasses are two-power, by Le- 
maire, of Paris. At one hundred yards I 
have clearly noted the markings of a spar- 
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That’s what Mr. W. S. Colvin, Osawatomie, Kansas, calls 
the Stevens 6 shot repeating shotgun. This is the way he 
says it: 


‘*I am pleased to inform you that your trombone action repeating shotgun, 
put on the market several years ago, is superior to all others of its kind.** 


Previous to that time I had disposed of them one after another.*** I was 
looking for a missing link and I finally found it in the Stevens. 


Its shooting efficiency, smoothness and rapidity of movement was all a sur- 
priseto me. I can throw this gun any old way and get results because it is a 
natural pointer. Also there is no kick or a recoil—nor jammed shoulders. 


My field hitting percentage jumped up by bounds, and since I purchased 
this gun I have shot some 2,000 shells and always found it ‘Johnny on the spot.’ 
The model I own is No. 520, 28 inch modified choke.’’ 

Perhaps you can find your Missing Link in our latest illustrated 
catalog of single barreled, double barreled and repeating shotguns, 
single shot and repeating rifles and pistols and rifle telescopes. 

Send today for a copy of this book which is practically a standard 
treatise on firearms. 
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The Factory of Precision 


Dept. 173 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


We guarantee advertising on this page provided you “mention FIELD AND STREAM _ 
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row hawk with these glasses, whereas with the 
unaided eye the coloring of the same bird 
appeared a reddish blur. At fifty yards you 
can read your own target, except for bull’s- 
eyes. In the woods they are a constant 
pleasure in examining fur and feathered 
folk as you tramp along. The glasses go 
in your breast pocket with a black cord 
looped around your neck under your collar. 

The microscope is double-ended and can 
be had at any optician’s for a dollar. One 
end of it is a powerful glass on its own 
stand, magnifying six diameters, suitable for 
examining minerals, small insects and plant 
structures. In the other end is a lens mag- 
nifying about 50 diameters, which will do 
high-power microscopic work for anything 
that can be made to adhere to its glass field. 
It will show up minute organisms, fungus 
spores and the like, entirely invisible to the 
eye alone. 

The compass has a rotating card laid off 
in 360 degrees as well as the usual 32 points. 
In answer to numerous letters that have 
come in asking for a little talk on how to 
use the compass in the woods, I would sub- 
mit the following reflections: The knowl- 
edge that one is completely “lost” in the 
woods usually awakens a consuming inter- 
est in the two following questions: “Where 
is north?” and “Where is camp?” Very 
often you know the first one, but cannot 
for the life of you answer the second, nor 
can the compass enlighten you. The first 
answer to your palpitating heart should be, 
“The camp,—c’est moi!” and then pat your- 
self on the back and sit down to consider 
where you were last when “found,’’so to speak. 
Obviously it could not have been very long 
ago; that is to say, up to a certain point you 
knew your way well. After that your atten- 
tion was on venison or trout or some such 
matter, and well—here you are! As you 
can’t for the life of you tell which way 
you came, it is manifestly impossible to re- 
trace your steps by the compass. However, 
you are, say, six miles more or less from 
camp, and, as said camp is or should be on 
a lake, all you have to do is to hit that lake 
or its tributaries and you will be “found” 
again. Your tramp, you recall, was in gen- 
eral northwesterly from camp until you 
reached that foggy state when you ceased to 
keep the direction of camp in mind,—and 
not more than an hour ago, either. Where- 
fore, if you go southeasterly you are bound 
to hit the lake within a mile or so of camp, 


and the compass instantly sets you right as 
to which is southeast. Now, don’t attempt 
to run forthwith a surveyor’s line due south- 
east. Strike out for a trail or road run- 
ning north from the vicinity of camp, or, 
if there is no such thing, pick out a route on 
high ground that arrives generally in a south- 
east direction. If you elect to follow a 
brook, do it hali-way up the ravine side not 
along the bed of the stream. Keep the com 
pass handy in your vest pocket and consult 
it early and often, particularly when forced 
to make a detour. There is a rhumb line 
marked inside the case. Turn this around 
ntil it is directly in front of you, on the side 
of the case away from you. Keep the south- 
east point of the card on this rhumb line 
when you have clear sailing. Otherwise, test 
north now and then by pointing to it with the 
hand and then verifying by pulling out the 
compass and comparing. You will soon get 
north fixed as well in your mind as it usually 
is, so that your principal thought will be 
how to get over the ground to the vicinity 
of camp. It will also in time dispel the 
persistent illusion that some other point is 
north—that point that you were sure it was 
when you discovered you were “lost.” And 
beware of that tendency of your right foot 
to turn north around for you again; it needs 
occasional correction with the compass. Fi- 
nally, don’t be really concerned whether you 
reach home that night or not. It is the 
camp that is lost, not you. 


Wet Weather Lighters 
BY H. H. HOUCH 

One often finds it difficult to procure paper 
or dry tinder with which to start a fire, 
while out on a trip, but I have used this idea 
with entire satisfaction. I take a strip of 
sheet asbestos (you can get it from any 
hardware dealer), about two inches wide 
and six inches long, roll it up into a cylindri- 
cal form, and tie it with string to keep it 
from unrolling. I then steep it in melted 
parafine for about four minutes, take it out 
and let it cool. Several can be made at a 
time. When on a trip, I place one of these 
“cartridges” on the ground and light it. The 
small sticks are placed arvund to catch fire, 
and the fire is made as ordinarily. These 
“cartridges” make an excellent substitute for 
paper, are not expensive, and take up very 
little room in the “kit.” 
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A LUXURY ON ANY OUTING 








BOTTLES 
Sportsmen’s Kit and Cases 


ICY-HOT Bottles are absolutely 
guaranteed to keep contents HOT or 
COLD from 24 to 72 hours. 

Handsome Kits and Combination 
Cases made specially for use outdoors. 


Bottles at - $1.00 up 
Kits and Outfits at 2.00 up 





Write today for Booklet and Dealer’s name 


THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO. 
223 LONGWORTH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. —_Icy-Hot Lunch Kit 


MITH GUNS 
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HE simplicity of construction of a Ham- 
merless Smith Gun appeals to all sports- 
men. A novice can quickly take it down 

and put it together. It is this simplicity of 

mechanical construction that has made it so 
popular—that has given it undisputed leadership. 


IT IS this simplicity, too, that prevents it from ever 
shooting loose. That is absolutely impossible ina 
Smith Gun, The longer you shoot a Smith Gun the 
tighter it gets—it is self-adjusting. Our handsome, 
new lithographed Catalogue explains this more in de- 
tail. Ask your dealer for it, or write us direct—today. 


That Catalogue will also tell you all about the 
very latest Hammerless Smith Gun—the 20- 
Gauge Hunter One- Trigger. The Hunter One- Trigger 
attachment is the greatest improvement in gun- 
making for more than half a century. The new 
20-Gauge is just the finest gun that can be made 
at the price. Simply all gun and no frills. Weighs 
only 5} to 7 Ibs. As a well-informed sportsman 
you ought to know about it. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., 70 Hubbard St., Fulton,N. Y. 
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RECORD GAME FISH CONTEST for 1912 














A CONTEST THAT WILL APPEAL TO ANGLERS 


In instituting the 1911 Prize Fishing Contest, FieLp AND STREAM was obliged because 
of the newness of the idea and the necessity to get it well before the public, to place no 
restrictions on tackle beyond requiring that the fish be caught with rod and reel. Now that 
every angler in the country knows about it we feel that the time has come to make it more 
of a sportsman’s contest, to give the fish at least fifty per cent. of the chance of victory 
and to limit the tackle in all cases to that which the best anglers’ clubs, both of salt and 
fresh water, are agreed upon as sportsmanlike and fair to the fish. In the 1911 Contest 
some of the first-class anglers of the country did not take any part in the contest because 
they did not care to compete against the man who caught fish with a cane pole and a 
clothes line. They felt that we should insist on some of the angler’s art and skill being 
necessary to become eligible in the contest. This year our readers will note that in both 
fresh and salt water classes tackle is specified such as an angler would use. The trout 
classes are restricted to fly fishing, bait fishing for trout being excluded from the contest. 
Bass fishing allows bait because of the vast army of anglers who use the bait casting rod 
but trolling is disallowed. A special honor prize is offered for bass caught on a fly with 
fly tackle. In the salt water classes, Channel Bass, Tuna, Tarpon, and Striped Bass must 
be taken on tackle as specified, which tackle is identical with that of the best salt water 
angling clubs. We propose to make this a sportsman’s contest this year. No changes in the 
conditions below. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—The fish must be caught with rods and reels as specified and in its legal season. 

Second—The fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a tape measure. 

Third—The affidavit printed on the last page of this announcement, or an exact copy, must be 
used in applying for a prize and signed by the man who caught the fish, to- 
gether with two witnesses, and sworn to before a Notary Public and his seal 
affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a single 
guide, the affidavit as signed upon coming out of the woods by himself and 
guide before Notary Public stating the circumstances will be duly considered. 

Fourth—The weight, length and girth, date, place, and manufacturer’s name and full specifi- 
cations if possible of the rod, reel, line and lure (or bait) used in taking the fish, 
must be stated. 

Fifth—The winners in each class must send us a short account of how, when and where 
the fish was taken and what tackle was used in catching these fish, these ac- 
counts to be published in Fre_p anp Stream. These accounts will not be asked 
for until the prizes have been awarded. 

Sixth—All affidavits must be sent to the editor of the Prize Fishing Contest within 30 days 
after the fish is caught. No affidavits will be accepted after five days from the 
closing dates specified in each class. 

Seventh—No fish caught from State or private hatchery will be allowed in this contest. 
Eighth—In event of two fish weighing and measuring exactly the same number of pounds, 
ounces and fractions, duplicate prizes will be awarded in each case. 

The Pa of this Contest will be: Rosert H. Davis, Editor, Munsey’s. Witt H. Drtc, Chicago, III. 


H. Miter, Editor, Field and Stream. E. F. Warner, Publisher, Field and Stream. E. M. Grit, 
Camp Fire Club. W. P. Corset 


T. 
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FLY RODS 


The favorite steel rods for fishing for 
trout or bass with the fly. Light, 
pliant, strong. Have just the proper 
amount of flexibility for the expert fly 
rod. Are perfectly balanced—have 
just the right hang. Made of special 
“BRISTOL” clock-spring tempered 
steel, and guaranteed three years 
against any defect in workmanship or 
material. Cannot warp. 


“BRISTOL” “16” has German Silver drop-ring 
guides and a one-ring fly tip. Handle mountings 
are nickel with solid reel seat below the hand. The 
“16” is 9 feet long and weighs 8% ounces. Comes 
in three styles of handle-maple at $4.50, celluloid 
at $5.00, cork at $5.50. 



























“BRISTOL” “g” measures 9 feet 6 inches long, and 
weighs only 8 ounces. Comes with either celluloid 
wound or cork grip handle. Price $6.50. 


“BRISTOL” “14” is the lightest steel fishing rod 
made. Weighs only 7% ounces. Measures 8 feet 7 
inches. Comes with either cork or celluloid handle. 
Price $6.50. 

Ask your dealer to show you “BRISTOL” 

Steel Fly Rods. If he can’t supply you 

send to us. Catalogue mailed upon request. 


Send for this Free Book 


“Fish Stories” is the best ever. Chockful of 
interesting yarns and “true” fishing experi- 
ences. Makes you want to go fishing your- 
self. Free upon request. Send a postal. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 81 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
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1198 $2000.00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brook 
Trout, see ANGLER'’s GUIDE, 2. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Brook Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 1— 
October 1 

— PRIZE: MILLER Record Trout Cup, gine designed with the winner’s name and record oi 

the fish engraved. Presented by WARREN H. MILLER, Editor of Fie_tp anp Stream. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod; One yg ee rubber and nickel single action 
Fly Reel; One Intrinsic Double Taper Fly Line; One T. B. Fly Book with Pigskin Cover; One dozen 
extra quality Trout Flies; 3 Intrinsic Fly Leaders, all made toy Wm. Mills & Son. Value $31. 50. 

THIRD PRIZE: One 9% it. Fly Rod, 5% oz., made by Edward F. Payne. Value 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co., for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equipment 
selected from their catalog to the Value of $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also a Gillette Combination Shaving Set, with razor and case initialed. Total value $18. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One quart Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier with winner’s name 


and event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co., also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. 
Baldwin. Total value $13.75. 


RAINBOW TROUT (Salmo irideus) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Rainbow 
.Trout, see ANGLER’s GuipE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Rainbow Trout caught between April 15—October 15 

FIRST PRIZE: HELD Record Rainbow Trout Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and record 
of the fish engraved, presented by Dr. R. Johnson Held, Anglers’ Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co.’s Model F Self Thumbing Reel; also one No. : axe, 2 gaffs, 2 trout nippers and 2 fish 
knives made by Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. Total value $27.50 

THIRD PRIZE: One Pneumatic Mattress, made by Pneumatic Mfg. Co., as none’ is their Catalog A.; 
also I ot Fly Book, Alligator, made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $25 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Standard Split Bamboo Fly Rod, made by Wm. Mills & Son, ee $18. 

FIFTH DRIZE: Order on Icy Hot Bottle Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; also 
2 Tive minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total $12. 
SIXTH PRIZE. Order on Jos. E. Pepper for baits and minnows selected from catalog to value of $10. 


BROWN TROUT 
GRAND PRIZES—For Brown Trout caught with rod and FLY between April 15— 
September 15 

For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Brown 
Trout, see ANGLERS’ GUIDE, 1912. 

FIRST PRIZE: JARLING Record Brown Trout Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: Standard Library of Natural History, published by the University Society; also one 
Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, made by the Burlington Basket Co. Total value $29.50. 

THIRD PRIZE: 7 x 9 double roof Silkoline Tent, made by Eberhardt & Co. Value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for $10 worth of goods selected from their catalog; 
also one 80-yd. Peerless Casting Reel, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Total value $20 

FIFTH PRIZE: An order on the New York Sporting Goods Co. for goods selected from catalog No. 53 
to value of $10; also 1 Jarvis Fishing Coat, made by M. B. Jarvis Co., and 1 Barnes Folding Landing 
Net (Aluminum Frame), made by Carlos G. Young. Total value $16. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One pair Albion Wading Stockings, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $10. 


LAKE TROUT—TOGUE (Christivomer namaycush) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Lake Trout, 
see ANGLER’s GuiDE, 1912. 





GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Togue caught between April 1—October 1 

ey > PRIZE: Frie._p anp Stream Record Lake Trout Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name 

nd the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 11 Bait Rod, agate guides and tip in leather case, made by Horton Mfg. Co.; 
also any articles to be selected from Price List of the Gem Shirt Co., to value of $10, and one pair of 
Grinnell Reindeer Mittens, made by Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $22.75. 

—— PRIZE: 10x12 Wall Tent, made wd the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Co.; also one pair Lyman’s 

Bow Facing Rowing Gear and Oars, made by Lyman Gun Sight Corporation. Total value $20 

FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack word Mills; 
Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co. Total value $13.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Boyd Revolving Seat and Shell Box, made by the Kennedy Bros. Arms Co.; also 60-yd. 
Reel, Agate Jewels, made by Enterprise Mfg. Co. Total value $12.60. 

SIXTH PRIZE: $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles; also 1 No. 120 
Tackle Box with pockets for flies and snelled hooks, made by F. Coven Wilson, and 2 live minnow 
tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11.50. 


ATLANTIC SALMON (Salmo Salar) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Atlantic 
Salmon, see ANGLER’s GuIDE, 1912. 


also One 


GRAND PRIZES—For the bigge est Salmon caught between April 1—August 15 

FIRST PRIZE: Fierp anp Stream Recor almon Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Red Seal Vacuum Filled Salmon Line, 42 yds., and 2 Red Seal High Grade Salmon 
Leaders, 9 ft. long. made by Dame Stoddard Co.; also order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One English Salmon Fly Case, to hold 240 flies, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co.; also 
order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods dren catalog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Style D Atlas Dress Trunk or one Style A Auto Trunk at option of winner, made 
by the Belber Trunk & Bag Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10; also One Sports- 
man’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fuietp anv Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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You'll never know what 
real living is until you live in a 
Kenyon Take Down House—the house of 
health. And the beauty of it is— 


LESS THAN ONE SEASON’S RENT OF A SUMMER 
COTTAGE WILL BUY A KENYON HOUSE 


good for twenty years. Made in from one to eight room sizes. For 
yourself and family or the club. It is as strong and substantial as 
the strongest house on earth. No wind can even shake it. Nota 
drop of rain can enter it. Because its made purposely so. It is a port- 
able structure, light in weight and handy in form. Is transported by 
almost any means anywhere. Can be easily erected on the very spot that 
fancy suggests—by the waters edge, on the mountain side, in the valley, or 
the thick wood. You can come and go whenever, wherever and as often as 
you like and take your house with you. The pure, country, perfumed air pours 
into it the live long day. And the balmy breezes by night. No flies, mosquitos, 
or bugs, though. Not one. Like living in Paradise. Its the ideal abode for the 
great out-o’-doors. The most convenient way of living. The most comfortable. 
The cheapest. Safest. The healthiest. The correct way. Every lever of out- 
door living loves the Kenyon Take Down House. Hundreds everywhere. You 
won't look at any other house after you see the Kenyon House. 


We have a Beautiful Kenyon Book for you. Illustrated in Natural Out-Door Colors. 
Tells the Whole Story. Send for it NOW. Representatives wanted in open territory. 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 


191 Albert Street Waukesha, Wis. 
Distributed and Exhibited by: 


Gimbel Brothers, N. Y. and Phila.; Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, Mass.; Hahne & 
Co., Newark, N. J.; D. H. Holmes Co., New Orleans, La.; The Fair, Chicego, 
Ill.; Seruggs, Vandervoort Barney Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kenyon- Seattle Co., 526 Ist Ave. South, Seattle, Wash.; Wm. M. 
Motley, Foreign Agent, 68 Broad St., New York City, N. Y. 





















CCOMFORT is the first essential of the Sportsman 
Your feet have to stand the hardest knocks 


Protect them with Witch-Elk Boots. 
The lightest and easiest boot on the market. Made 
in all heights for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ask your Dealer to order a pair or write for Catalog ““F” 
WE MAKE A STRONG LINE OF GOLF, TENNIS AND YACHTING SHOES 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


Mapufacturers 
SPORTING AND ATHLETIC FOOTWEAR 








We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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OUNANICHE, OR LAND LOCKED SALMON 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Land 
Locked Saimon, see ANGLER’s GuipeE, 1912. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Land Locked Salmon caught between April 1—Oct. 1 

FIRST PRIZE: BISPHAM Record Ounaniche Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
record of the fish engraved. Presented by Chas. K. Bispham. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods selected from their catalog to the value of $10; 
also One Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case of size to suit winner, made by J. paulding & Sons Co.. 
and One Pint Janus Bottle and nickel-plated lunch box in wicker carrier, with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co. Total value $29 

THIRD PRIZE: One Hunting Suit of Impervo waterproof cloth, made by E. A. Armstrong; also order on 
W. J. Cummins for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One High Grade Split Bamboo Trolling Rod, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value $15. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Stockford Open Spool Casting Reel, made by Stockford Reel Co.; also pair of Dean 
Outdoor Glasses, to relieve eye strain, made by Reese & Reese. Total value $11. 

SIXTH PRIZE: [Fire_p anp Srream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


BLACK BASS—SMALL MOUTH (Micropterus dolemieu) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bcit to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Small 
Mouth Black Bass, see ANCLER’s GuipeE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Small Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: DAVIS Record Small Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
record of the fish engraved. Presented by Robert H. Davis. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 3 Jeweled Meek Reel, German Silver, capacity 80 yds., of No. 4 Kingfisher 
line, made by B. F. Meek & Sons. Value $32. 

THIRD PRIZE: Split Bamboo ‘lournament Bait Casting Rod, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; 
also order on W. J. Jamison for selection from catalog to value of $10. Total value $27. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows selected from catalog to 
value of $12.50; also lakapart Free Spool Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Total value $18.50. 

FIFTH PRIZE: One two-piece ge Special Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, independent handle, 
agate guides and tip, made by Wm. Mills & Son. Value $15. 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and assortment of Bucktail Baits, to value of $2.50, 
made by South Bend Bait Co.; also 2 live minnow tube baits, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total, $12. 

tn Te PRIZES: [For largest Small Mouth Bass caught with red and FLY. Same dates. 

a ZE: Redifor Combination Bass Fly and Bait Casting Rod, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. 


° $35, 

BECOND “PRIZE, Redifor Tournament Reel (duplicate of Flegel’s, World’s Champion), made by Redifor 
Rod & Reel Co. Value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: One Bray Pigskin Fly Book, holding 12 doz. flies, made by Dame Stoddard Co. Value 

$6. Also Silver Record Medal. Total value $11 

FOURTH PRIZE: One Nelson Sportsman’s Vest, made of English corduroy and leather, made by the 
L. A. Nelson Mfg. Co. Value $10. 


BLACK BASS—LARGE MOUTH (Micropterus salmoides) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Large 
Mouth Black Bass, see ANGLER’s GuIvE, 1912. 


LARGE MOUTH BASS, NORTHERN DIVISION—NORTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between June 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: WARNER Record Large Mouth Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. F. Warner, Publisher of Fretp anp STREAM. 

SECOND PRIZE: One No. 2 Krupp Shot Gun, made by the Ithaca Gun Co. Value $70. 

THIRD PRIZE: An order on the Moonlight Bait Co. for goods selected from their catalog to the value 
of $10; also a No. 33 Bait Casting Rod, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total value $22. 

a PRIZE: One Standard, two-piece, Split Bamboo Bait Casting Rod, fitted with agates, made by 

Wm. Mills & Son. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Hartung Bros. & Co. for selection from catalog to value of $10; also $5 worth 
of Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total, $15, 

SIXTH PRIZE: No. 14 Fly Rod, agate guide, in leather case, made b lesrone Mfg. Co.; also Sportsman's 
Thermos Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value $15. 
LARGE MOUTH BASS—SOUTHERN DIVISION—SOUTH OF MASON AND DIXON LINE. 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Large Mouth Bass caught between April 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: ZANE GREY Record Large Mouth Bass ts? specially designed, with the winner’s name 
and the record of the fish engraved. Presented by Dr. Zane Grey. 

— PRIZE: Batavia Special Shot Gun, made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co.; also order on 

J. Jamison for goods to be selected from catalog to the value of $10. Total value $28. 

THIED PRIZE: An order on James Heddon & Son for either rods or minnows to be selected from 
catalog to value of $12.50; also 2 dozen Van Vleck Forked Barb Black Bass Hooks, and $5 worth of 
Automatic Striker Spoon Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $19.50. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also order for 
South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel and $2.50 worth of Automatic Weedless Hooks to be 
selected from catalog; also Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total, $18. 

— PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, by Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; also order on 

J. Lockhart & Co. for White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to value of $5. Total, $16.20. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Reel, also an assortment of Bucktail Baits and 

Wooden Minnows to be selected from their catalog to the value of $2.50. Total value $10. 


PIKE (Esox Lucius) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Pike, 
see ANGLER’s GuipE, 1912. 


GRAND PRIZES—For Pike caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Featherweight, takedown rifle, made by the Savage Arms Co. Value $25.00. 

SECOND PRIZE: One 7x7x7 George Shelter Tent, balloon silk, made by George Tent Co.; also one 
oe Suit Case, made by the National Veneer Products Co.. and one pair Reindeer Gloves, venti- 

ted or unventilated, made by the Morrison Ricker Mfg. Co. Total value $20.10. 

THIRD PRIZE: Order for one South Bend Anti Back Lash Casting Reel, an assortment of Bucktail 
Baits and Wooden Minnows to the value of $2.50; also an order on E, J. Lockhart for White Wagtail 
Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5.00, and $5.00 worth of Automatic Striker Spoon 
Baits, made by S. E. Knowles. Total value $20. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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The Harley-Davidson 


THE MOTORCYCLE WITH THE 
NEW WAY OF STARTING 


No running alongside or tiresome pedaling needed to start the new Harley- 
Davidson. Just start the motor and at your convenience mount the machine, 
push forward the lever of the Freewheel Control (a new and exclusive 
Harley-Davidson feature) and glide away. Unlike the ordinary motorcycli 
clutch the action of the Free-wheel Control is semi-automatic, thus prevent- 
ing killing of the engine. The Free-wheel Control friction surfaces are nearly 
twice that of the ordinary motorcycle clutch and therefore are practically 
indestructible. 


RIDES LIKE A TOURING CAR 


The Ful Fiotemg Seat (another new and exclusive feature) does away en- 
tirely with the jolts, jars, bumps and vibrations due to crossings, bad roads, 
cobblestone pavements, etc. The weight of the rider is held in suspension 
or floated between two long, heavy, concealed springs held under heavy 
compression. This device is in addition to all the shock absorbing provisions 
of the ordinary motorcycle and permits a range of action of nearly four 
inches as against the scant one inch of the ordinary motorcycle. 


RUNS EXTREMELY QUIET 


These newest models deserve the name “The Silent Gray Fellows.” An ex- 
trentely quiet motor combined with an exceptionally large muffler, makes 
this machine so quiet it cannot be heard across the street. 

These and other features of the new Harley-Davidson explained in our new 
booklet. Send for a copy or call on our nearest dealer. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


228 B Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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We guarantee advertising an this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 
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FOURTH PRIZE: Man’s Hunter Jacket, made to measure by the Pachaquack Knitting Mills; also one 
“*Meisselbach” Automatic Reel, made by A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., and an order on FE. J. Lockhart for 
White Wagtail Witch Baits selected from catalog to the value of $5. Total value $16.00. 

FIFTH PRIZE: 8 Champion Minnows and 8 Little Wonder Baits, made by the Clinton Wild Mfg. Co.; 
also 1 No. 6 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.20. 4 

SIXTH PRIZE: 5% dozen assorted sizes and styles of Mayer Double Guard Weedless Hooks and Flies 
and Mayer Weedless Treble Hooks, made by I. B. Granger. Value $10.05. 


MUSCALLONGE (Esox Nobilior) 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, fishing laws and the best fishing waters for Muscallonge, 
see ANGLER’s GuipE, 1912. 

GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Muscallonge caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: FIELD AND STREAM Record Muscallonge Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s 
name and the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on David T. Abercrombie Co. for Camping Equipment manufactured by firm 
selected from catalog to the value of $20; also an order on Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected 
from their catalog to the value of $10. Total value $30. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 Auto Trunk, made by the National Veneer Products Co.; and order on W. J. 
Jamison for goods to be selected from catolog to the value of $10. Total value $22. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Redifor Tournament Bait Casting Rod, duplicate of Flegel’s (World’s Champion), 
made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Value $20. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on John J. Hildebrandt & Co. for Hildebrandt Spinners selected from catalog to 
the value of $10, and live minnow tube bait, made by A. J. Baldwin. Total value $11 

SIXTH PRIZE: One Leslie Safety Razor, made by the Leslie Mfg. Co.; also one Sportsman’s Thermos 
Lunch Kit, made by the American Thermos Bottle Co. Total value 


JUVENILE CLASS (Under 15 years) 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Fresh Water Game Fish of its species caught between 
April 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: Batavia Automatic Rifle, .22 cal., made by the Baker Gun & Forging Co.; also Redifor 
Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co. Total value $18.75. 

SECOND PRIZE: One Junior Reflex Camera, made by the Reflex Camera Co.; also one No. 1 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird 
Jones & Kenyon; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co., and 2 pairs 
of Sure Step Creepers, made by the Norlund Mfg. Co. Total value $8.45. 

FOURTH PRIZE: A. F. Meisselbach & Bro. Tri-Part Reel; also 2 pairs Sure Step Creepers, made by 
Norlund Mfg. Co., and one No. 5 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of U. S. Compass Co, Total $6.20. 


Salt Water Game Fish 


For range, method of taking, tackle and bait to use, as well as the best fishing waters for the following 
salt water game fish, see ANGLERS’ GuIpE, 1912. 


BLUEFISH (Pometomus saltatrix) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Bluefish caught between May 1—October 30 

FIRST PRIZE: One Surbrug Best Make Briar Root Pipe, made by the Surbrug Co.; one Alaska Hunt- 
ing Jacket, made by George F. Webber; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 5 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $13.25. 

SECOND PRIZE: Order on the Carborundum Co. for goods selected from their catalog to value of $10; 
also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co. Total value $12.25. 

THIRD PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted; one-piece and independent 
butt, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, and one No. 4 Kraemer 
Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12.25. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Choice between a Duxback Hunting Coat or a Norfolk Fishing Jacket, made by Bird, 
ones & Kenyon, also one of Wulff’s Famous Gaff Hooks, made by the Wulff Mfg. Co., and one 

winplex Razor Stropper, made by the Twinplex Sales Co. Total value $11. 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


GRAND PRIZES—For biggest Weakfish caught between May 1—October 30 
FIRST PRIZE: One Pocket Tool Kit, containing 18 articles, made by Edward Zinn; also one Hunting 
Coat, made any size, made by the Mead Mfg. Co. Total value $14.50. 
SECOND PRIZE: Four pounds of Arcadia Smoking Tobacco and Surburg Briar Root Pipe, made by the 
Surburg Co.; also No. 4 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass of the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $14. 
THIRD PRIZE: An order on the David T. Abercrombie Co. for Abercrombie’s Unique Camping Equip- 
ment to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10; also one No, 3 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, 
made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Invincible Greenheart Rod, German Silver mounted, one-piece, independent butt, made 
by Edw. Vom Hofe Co.; also No. 2 Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, of the U.S. Compass Co. Value $10.25. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


GRAND PRIZES—For Striped Bass caught between May 1—October 30 
With Rod consisting of butt and tip. Tip not less than 6 ft. and not to exceed 12 oz. Line not to 
exceed standard 15 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: GILL Record Striped Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the record 
of the fish engraved. Presented by E. M. Gill, Anglers’ Club. 
SECOND PRIZE: Geneva Superior Binocular Field Glass, made by Geneva Optical Co. Value $15. 
THIRD PRIZE: (One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $13 
FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from catalog to value of $10; also one No. 3 
Kraemer Pathfinder Compass, made by the U. S. Compass Co. Total value $12. 
FIFTH PRIZE: Redifor Model F Self Thumbing Reel, made by Redifor Rod & Reel Co.; also Fretp anD 
Stream Record Silver Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. Total value $11. 
SIXTH PRIZE: Fietp ann Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaena ocellata) 


GRAND PRIZES for biggest Channel Bass caught between April 1—October 30 
Rod consisting of a butt and tip, tip not shorter than 6 ft., and to weigh not more than 12 oz.; line 
not to exceed standard 18 thread. 
FIRST PRIZE: RICE Record Channel Bass Cup, specially designed, with the winner’s name and the 
record of the fish engraved. Presented by E. B. Rice, Anglers’ Club. 


LIST OF PRIZES ON SECOND PAGE FOLLOWING 
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EVERYTHING for the ANGLER 


Special for Trout Anglers 
THE “LEVISON” FLY BOOK “ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Book The only Perfect Waders 

; We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactory service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 
years and they have given U 
VERSAL SATISFACTION. The 
material of which they “ eee has 
proven to be the most IRABLE, 
DEPENDABLE and WATERPROOE 
on the market, 































The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader made. 
hey are lighter th: » domestic 
No Dropping Flies in the Stream when fingers are cold Line 3 and m = flexible. oe ee 
Each Fly is held in the book at full length and sepa- TI - , ry jigt 
rately by a spring and hook made especially for this Phe light weight are > — fa 
purpose. Any fly can be taken out and returned pair of stockings weighing only 22 
readily without disturbing any of the others. If you ounces) yet they are quite durable and 
have never used a Levison fly book, there is a pleasure can be safely used for a long time by 
in store for you; you should own one quickly a careful angler. 






































NARROW PATTERN, 7} x 3} INCHES Wading Stockings, stocking 
2 3 5 leaves | Sarr rrrrrreerrrrerecrer yt $9.00 
Nos, Pe Has 248 64 80 hooks | Light Weight Stockings, stock- 
G. Covers of Fancy Leather $3.00 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 each Be DOE  cssen shan iedessoces 10.00 
J. Covers, Fine English ae “cs Pane 
Pigskin or Sealskin 5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 each Wading I ants, stockin feet.. 14.00 
WIDE PATTERN, 7h x 4} INCHES Light Weight Wadiny Pants, 
r 5 6 leaves stockir MW TECt .nccssccccsecee 15.00 
Has 40 60 80 100 120 hooks Any of the above, th leather 
H. Fancy Leather $3.75 $5.00 $6.25 $7.50 $8.75 each soles and hob ils, extra Shows 
I. Genuine Sealskin 5.75 7.00 8.25 9.50 10.75 each BO ME acc ccdecancnneewen 6.00 Stockings 











WILLIAM MILLS ?. SON 


23 Park Place, New Yor} City 
FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


WE ARE EXPERTS :—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experi- 
ence and judgment ar« yours for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind 
our products. EVERY order receives the PERSONAL ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 























Would You Like a Good Rod for Little Money ? 
The “TUSCARORA” FLY ROD for Mountain Stream Fishing 




























No. 3537 ; ‘ . o - No, 3539 
8} feet & mn oe ha 9 feet 
42 oz. 53 oz. 








CSE tte = se 
Split bamboo, oxidized mountings, snake guides, $5.00 each. 
A Customer says: ‘I thought when I bought this rod it would last only a day or two; however, 
after a hard summer’s use, during which I caught trout as large as 3 pounds, it is straight as a die and 
as good as new.” 


OUR NEW 208 PAGE CATALOG (Ready about March Ist) is the most complete and comprehensive 
that we have ever issued. 

It is not only a “CAT ALOG, ” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

In addition to the list of goods and prices usually ag voge : in Catalogs, it also includes: 

A NOVEL INDEX—giving lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angling. 

A HUMOROUS ARTICLE ON ANGLING—BY HENRY ‘G iUY CARLETON, sheotvated by “WALT” 
McDOUGALL. 
AN Illustrated ARTICLE ON ANGLER’S KNOTS and HITCHES. 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS FOR FLY CASTING. 
We will send this free of all charges, by prepaid mail, on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


If It’s Fishing Tackle, We Have It! 
Sole Selling Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS — The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 


























We guarantee advertising on this page provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM 





1204 $2000,00 PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 





SECOND PRIZE: Hend-made, Salt Water Split Bamboo Rod, made by John F. Seger. Value $25. 

THIRD PRIZE: One hand-made Greenheart Rod, full German Silver mounted, one-piece and spring butt, 
made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $13. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Four boxes of 100 MILO cigarettes, made by Surburg Co. Value $10. 

FIFTH PRIZE: Order on Angler’s Supply Co., for goods selected from catalog. Value $10. 

SIXTH PRIZE: Fie_p anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 


TUNA (Orcynus thynnus)—Atlantic Coast Division 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on Atlantic Coast, January 1, 1912—1913 


FIRST PRIZE: Fietp anp Stream Record Tuna Cup, specially designed, with the winne?’s name and 
the record of the fish engraved. 

SECOND PRIZE: An order on Schoverling, Daly & Gales for fishing tackle to be selected from their 
catalog to the value of $10; also one Spaulding Seamless Fibre Rod Case, size to suit the winner, made 
by J. Spaulding & Sons Co. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: *% doz. Life Preserver Pillows, or made-to-order boat cushions to value of $9.00, made 
y R. L. Kenyon Co.; also Sportsman’s Thermos Lunch Kit, made by American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Total value $14. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their eH to value of $10, 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE: For exceeding Mr. J. K. L. Ross’s record of 680 Ibs.—One Special Tunas 
Reel, size 9/0, made by the Edw. Vom Hofe Co. Value $65. 


TUNA—Pacific Coast Division 


GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tuna caught on the Pacific Coast, Jan. 1, 1912—1913 
Rod consisting of a butt and tip, and not shorter than 5 ft. 9 in.; tip not less than 6 ft. and to weigh 
not more than 16 oz.; line not to exceed standard 24 thread. 


FIRST PRIZE: HOLDER Record Tuna Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Chas, Frederick Holder, founder of Tuna Club. 

SECOND PRIZE: Pint Janus Bottle and nickel plated lunch box in wicker carriage with winner’s name and 
event engraved, made by Janus Vacuum Goods Co.; also an order on W. J. Cummins for goods selected 
from catalog to value of $10. Total value $20. 

THIRD PRIZE: 1 doz. Van Vleck Forked Barb Hooks, made by Van Vleck Hook Co., also order on 
Abbey & Imbrie for goods to be selected from their catalog to the value of $10. Total $15. 

FOURTH PRIZE: Firtp anp Stream Silver Record Medal, winner’s name and record of fish engraved. 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For exceeding Tuna Club record for a Tuna weighing more than 251 Ibs., 
Ore Split Bamboo Rod, made by Edw. Vom Hofe & Co. Value $25.00. ; 

SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE-—For largest Tuna taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Silver Medal with the name of 
winner and record of fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. 


TARPON (Megalops Atlanticus) 
GRAND PRIZES—For largest Tarpon caught between Jan. 1, 1912, and Jan. 1, 1913 


Rod consisting of a tip not shorter than 5 ft. and to weigh not more than 6 oz.; line not to exceed 
standard No. 9 thread. 


FIRST PRIZE: DILG Record Tarpon Cup, specially designed with the winner’s name and the record of 
the fish engraved. Presented by Will. H. Dilg. 

SECOND PRIZE: 1 doz. Improved Van Vleck Forked Barb Tarpon Hooks mounted, made by the Van 
Vleck Hook Co., also one No. 26 Tarpon Rod, cork handle, made by the Horton Mfg. Co. Total $19. 

THIRD PRIZE: Greenheart hand-made Tarpon Rod, German Silver mounted, made by Edw. Vom Hofe 


& Co. Value $12.50. : 
FOURTH PRIZE: Order on Abbey & Imbrie for selection from their catalog to value of $10. : 
SPECIAL HONOR PRIZE—For largest Tatpon taken on 3-6 tackle. Solid Gold Medal with winner’s 

name and record of the fish engraved, made by William C. Dorrety. Value $12.00. 


It is impossible, with the number of prizes and limited space, to give the 
proper description and illustration of these valuable prizes. By writing the manu- 
facturers represented, a complete catalogue will be sent showing full description of 
any prize in which you are interested. 


AFFIDAVIT 

I hereby swear to statement below made and signed by me before two witnesses and a 
notary public. 
Kind of fish 
When caught 
Rod used 
Lure or bait 
Signed 
Street 


Sworn to before me this.............. day of 


Notary Public 











MARSHALL McLEAN 


Member of the Game Protective Committee of the Camp Fire 
Club. Special Counsel to the Conservation Commission of the 
State of New York for the revision of the Fish and Game Law, 


1911-18. 
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